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DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA.— THE LOST- 
ATLANTIS THEORY.* 

The finding out for the first time what was 
hefore unknown or unrecognized, is usually 
regarded as the meaning of the word discovery. 
In that sense there was but one discovery of 
America. Mr. Weise, however, is of the opin- 
ion that there were many discoveries of the 
Western continent, and some of these he dates 
back to prehistoric times. He starties us in 
the opening sentence of his preface, by saying : 
“Tt is a fact that America in the early ages was 
one of the inhabited parts of the earth. The 
Egyptians furnish the earliest known account 
of the inhabitants of this continent. The sub- 
sequent explorations of the Spaniards confirmed 
the statements of the Egyptian records.” All 
this is important, if true. That his view of the 
subject may be impressed upon our minds at 
the start, he begins his first chapter as follows : 

“The oldest scriptures, sacred and profane, attest the 
antiquity of the red race. As early as the antediluvian 

* Tue DIscovERIES OF AMERICA TO THE YEAR 1525. By Arthur 
James Weise. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





period this division of the human family had taken 
possession of the islands and continents of the Western 
hemisphere, where it founded an empire the most 
famous and formidable of primeval times. Great in 
political power, its eommertial, agricultural and other 
economical interests were comméhsurably vast and 
unparalleled.” 

If Mr. Weise can substantiate these state- 
ments by historical evidence, he is himself 
entitled to the honors of a discoverer. It is his 
misfortune that he cannot produce those Egyp- 
tian records, or authentic evidence that they 
ever existed. There is only a tradition that 
some Egyptian priests, twenty-five hundred 
years ago, said that there were some records in 
their country which told of a great island in 
the Atlantic Ocean situated in front of the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, now the Straits of Gibraltar, 
which was inhabited by a cultivated and war- 
like people, and that later this island disap- 
peared beneath the ocean. 

The origin of the story, which has come down 
to us in two dialogues of Plato entitled “Tim- 
zeus” and “Critias,” is that Solon, the Athe- 
nian law-giver, visited Egypt five hundred and 
seventy years before the Christian era, and was 
there told the tale of the “lost Atlantis” by 
priests who said they took it from their records. 
Solon, who was seeking a subject for a histori- 
cal poem, wrote out the narrative and brought 
it back to Greece. About two hundred years 
later the story came by oral tradition to the 
knowledge of Plato, and was told by him in his 
two dialogues. Critias he makes the narrator, 
who says that Solon told it to Dropidas, his 
great-grandfather, who told it to his grand- 
father ; and that his grandfather when ninety 
years of age told it to him when a boy ten 
years old. This is the account as it appears in 
“Timeus.” In “Critias” the same narrator 
tells again how he came by the story, but jn a 
different way. He says: “My great-grand- 
father, Dropidas, had the original writing, 
which is now in my possession, and was care- 
fully studied by me when a child.” This man- 
uscript ought to be looked up by Mr. Weise. 

The main features of the tradition, or some- 
thing even more shadowy, which Mr. Weise 
regards as history, are that the city of Athens, 
nine thousand years before the story was told 
to Solon, conquered a warlike and powerful 
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nation which dwelt upon the island Atlantis 
situated as already described. This people had 
overrun and ravaged the greater part of Eu- 
rope, Asia Minor, and the northern coast of 
Africa ; and, but for the power and valor of the 
Athenians, would have conquered the world. 
Not stopping to look into the chronology of 
this statement, which antedates by about six 
thousand years the chronology of the second 
chapter of Genesis, we will allow the original 
narrator to describe briefly the wealth and mag- 
nificence of the island Atlantis, and first of its 
chief city. The entire circuit of its outer wall, 
eleven miles in circumference, was covered with 
shining brass; the second wall was coated with 
tin, and the inner wall around the citadel 
flashed with the red light of orichaleum (cop- 
per). The temple of the principal god, Posei- 
don, was six hundred and six feet long, three 
hundred and three feet wide, and of propor- 
tional height. The outside was covered with 
silver and the pinnacles with gold. The ceiling 
was lined with ivory adorned with silver and 
gold. The statues of the temple were of gold. 
That of Poseidon was so tall that his head 
touched the ceiling. He was represented as 
standing in a chariot, driving with reins six 
winged horses. Surrounding the statue were 
one hundred Nereides riding on dolphins. The 
Greeks recognized only fifty of these lovely 


maiden divinities; and Plato, in order to protect 
himself from the charge of mythological ignor- 
ance, slyly adds, “for the people of that day 


thought that this was their number.” One 
curious in these matters might inquire how the 
people of Atlantis, who lived nine thousand 
years before Homer, ever heard of the Nereides, 
and were as well up as they seem to have been 
in the details of Grecian mythology. 

On the outside of the temple were the statues 
of the whole race of the “ten kings” and their 
wives, all of gold. There were royal and public 
baths of hot and cold water, and separate baths 
for women. Who shall say that women, during 
the primeval eons, were not the social equals of 
men? There were massive aqueducts and 
bridges in Atlantis; gardens and groves, in 
which were all manner of trees of wonderful 
height and beauty; gymnasiums, race courses, 
and immense artificial docks filled with triremes 
and naval stores. Its canals were three hundred 
feet wide and one hundred feet deep. Why 
galleys with three benches of oars, the largest 
vessels which are mentioned, should require 
canals one hundred feet deep, is not explained. 
A fosse or ditch of the same width and depth, 
and eleven hundred and fifty miles long, was 
excavated around the great plain on which the 
chief city stood. The political and social sys- 
tems in vogue on the island of Atlantis are also 
set forth in minute and fascinating detail. 





They are substantially the same as can be read 
in Plato’s “ Republic.” 

A sudden end, however, came to all this 
grandeur and blessedness. There were violent 
earthquakes and floods in that region. In a 
single day and night of rain, the whole popula- 
tion dropped into the earth, and in like manner 
the island of Atlantis sunk into the ocean and 
disappeared. “And this is the reason,” says 
Plato, “why the sea in those parts is impassable 
and impenetrable, because there is such a quan- 
tity of shallow mud in the way; and this was 
caused by the subsidence of the island.” A 
noted novelist was asked why he killed his prin- 
cipal hero so early in the story, and replied that 
he did it in self-defense; for if he had not 
killed his hero, his hero would have killed him. 
Plato took the safe precaution of putting his 
island beneath the ocean, where it would tell no 
tales. 

Mr. Weise prints many pages of this sort of 
description of Atlantis, and seemingly without 
a suspicion that it is not veritable history.* The 
above abstract, however, is taken from Plato’s 
dialogues. Many novel-readers are not aware 
that Plato was one of the most charming of 
story-tellers. 

Professor Jowett, the latest translator of 
Plato, on the other hand, regards the whole nar- 
rative as a myth prophetic or symbolic of the 
later and real struggle between the Athenians 
and the hordes of Persia. 

“We may safely conclude,” he says, “ that the entire 
narrative is due to the imagination of Plato, who could 
easily invent ‘ Egyptians or anything else,’ and who has 
used the name of Solon (of whose poem there is no 
trace in antiquity) and the tradition of the Egyptian 
priests to give verisimilitude to his story. No one 
knew better than Plato how to invent ‘a noble lie.’ To 
the Greek, such a tale, like that of earth-born men, 
would have seemed perfectly accordant with the char- 
acter of his mythology, and not more marvelous than 
the wonders of the East narrated by Herodotus and 
others. The fiction has exercised a great influence over 
the imagination of later ages. As many attempts have 


been made to find the great island, as to discover the 
country of the lost tribes.” 


Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, in his “ Atlantis, the 
Antediluvian World,” has recently undertaken 
to show that Plato’s island of fable did actually 
exist; that it was the cradle of the human race, 
from which the Eastern continent was peopled, 
and that it was the pathway by which the West- 
ern continent was settled in the antediluvian 


s He is annoyed, however, s at t the - statement of Plato that the 
sea was impassable over the sunken island by reason of the shal- 
low mud; and his comments on it are amusing. He says: “‘ The 
inference of the priest that the mud of the submerged island 
made the Atlantic imp , is ingly an assertion without 
any basis of fact. Had he said that the submergence of some of 
the islands west of the Pillars of Hercules obliterated the marked 





sea-path between the continents of the two hemispheres, this 
statement would have strictly accorded with what he had said 
before.”” When Mr. Weise finds that lost manuscript of Solon, he 
will probably see how Plato misquoted that truthful Egyptian 
priest. 
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ages. In treating, with much vigor and inge- 
nuity, this quaint and improbable hypothesis, he 
has written an entertaining book; and in run- 
ning out with much study and diligent research 
the analogies between the early traditions, 
mythologies, structures, implements and cus- 
toms of the two continents, has made an 
instructive book. The dissimilarities in these 

iculars and in the fauna and flora, as they 
would not help his theory, he has not treated. 
One has the feeling in reading his book that 
the author took up the subject as a diversion, 
and to see what he could make of it, without 
expecting to convince himself or anybody else 
that there was truth in his hypothesis. He 
seems, however, to have convinced Mr. Weise, 
if not himself, that Plato’s “noble lie” was a 
solid geographical and historical fact. 

Accepting, for the moment, as true, all which 
these two writers claim concerning the lost 
Atlantis, what relation has it to the discovery 
of America? It will certainly not be asserted 
that the island was any part of America itself, 
or the adjacent islands, and that the great 
armies with which this people overran and con- 
quered nearly the whole of the settled parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, were transported to 
and fro across the whole or any considerable 
part of a stormy ocean four thousand miles in 
breadth. A single item given by Plato concern- 
ing the military equipment of one of the ten 
subdivisions of this people, will show something 
of what this problem of ocean transportation 
was tothem. It had ten thousand war-chariots, 
each with a charioteer, two horses and two out- 
riders. Besides these there were archers, sling- 
ers, stone-shooters, and javelin-men, seven 
hundred and twenty thousand in number, and 
the complement of two hundred and forty 
thousand oarsmen and sailors to man twelve 
hundred triremes. “Such,” says Plato, “was 
the order of war in the royal city. That of 
the other nine governments was different and 
would be weary to relate.” What modern 
nation, with steamships and all the improved 
facilities for ocean transportation, could grapple 
with such a problem as this? If a people liv- 
ing eleven thousand five hundred years ago had 
the art and means of ocean navigation, some 
trace or tradition of it would have come down 
to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. They 
had not the compass, and it does not appear that 
they had sailing vessels. The island of Atlan- 
tis, therefore, if it existed at all, must have 
been in very close proximity to the Eastern 
continent. 

In order to maintain the assertion that Atlan- 
tis had any part in the discovery and settle- 
ment of America it must be shown that the 
island was nearly four thousand miles in 
length. The two narratives of Plato do not 





favor this supposition; but, on the other hand, 
profess to describe its. size and give it much 
narrower limits. In “Timzus” he says “it 
was larger than Libya [the northern coast of 
Africa west of Egypt] and Asia [Minor] put 
together.” In “Critias” he gives the dimen- 
sions of the great plain on which the chief city 
was situated, making it less in size than the 
British islands, including England, Wales, and 
Scotland. The whole island had been explored, 
and the western and most remote side — that 
“on the side of the sea” —is described. He 
says: 

“The whole country was very lofty and precipitous 
on the side of the sea; but the country immediately 
about and surrounding the city was a level plain. It 
was smooth and even, but of an oblong shape, extend- 
ing in one direction three thousand stadia [ about three 
hundred and forty-five miles] and going up the coun- 
try from the sea through the center of the island, two 
thousand stadia [two hundred and thirty miles]. The 
whole region of the island lies towards the south, and 
is sheltered from the north. Among the surrounding 
mountains there were many wealthy inhabited villages 
and rivers, and lakes and meadows, supplying food 
enough for every animal, wild or tame, and wood of 
various sorts, abundant for every kind of work.” 


The area of the plain thus described was 
about 79,000 square miles, while that of the 
British islands is 89,644 square miles. Plato 
makes another statement on this matter which 
brings out about the same result. He says the 
land was subdivided into lots, each two stadia 
square, and ruled by a leader; and that there 
were sixty thousand of these lots — which indi- 
cates a total area of 78,000 square miles. He 
gives no data as to the space covered by the 
surrounding mountains except what may be in- 
ferred from the above description. 

There is, moreover, in the narrative in 
“Critias” no intimation, no tradition, nor sus- 
picion even, that there was any continent or 
land beyond the island. In “Timzus,” how- 
ever, a different statement appears — that the 
island “ was the way to the other islands, and 
from the islands you might pass through the 
whole of the opposite continent which sur- 
rounded the true ocean.” Plato believed that 
the earth was a sphere, and that the ocean, of 
whose extent nothing was known, necessarily 
had bounds. In the next sentence he explains 
that he means by continent simply land which 
bounds the ocean. He compares the Mediter- 
ranean sea with the ocean, and says “it seems 
like a lake having a narrow entrance ; but the 
other seems really an ocean, and the land en- 
closing it would in every respect most properly 
be called a continent.” While asserting as a 
speculation that there was a passage by means 
of islands to the opposite continent, which he 
probably suspected was Asia, he does not state 
that a passage to it had ever been made, or 
that anything was known about it. On the 
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globe of Martin Beheim, 1492, the Atlantic 
Ocean is depicted filled with small imaginary 
islands with fanciful names, and bounded on 
the west by the continent of Asia. The 
Canary and Cape Verde islands are the only 
ones with names ever recognized in geography. 
It might be supposed that Beheim inserted 
these numerous islands on the authority of 
Plato; but he did not. He gave the source of 
his information by inscribing on the globe this 
legend (in German): “Marco Polo says that 
the mariners have found in the Indian seas 
12,700 islands inhabited and abounding with 
precious stones, pearls, spices, and mountains of 
gold.” 

America had been known to, and was 
settled, as is claimed, by people from Atlantis, 
the fact would have come back to the mother 
country, and been transmitted with the rest of 
this delightful romance, to the veracious chron- 
iclers of Egypt, and through them to Solon, 
Plato, Donnelly, and Weise. No one can be 
so senseless as to think that an island which 
sunk beneath the ocean some ten thousand 
years ago or more was any part of America, 


which, up to this day, has not met with that 
catastrophe.* 

The fiction of Plato has, as Professor Jowett 
remarks, “exercised a great influence over the 
imagination of later ages;’ but it never sug- 


gested to any person that there was a con- 
tinent between Europe and eastern Asia. The 
alleged prophetic lines of Seneca (in Archbishop 
Whately’s translation): “There shall come a 
time in later ages when Ocean shall relax his 
chains and a vast continent appear, and a pilot 
shall find new worlds and Thule shall be no 
more Earth’s bound”——was a poet’s rhapsody, 
the meaning of which, even more in the origi- 
nal than in the translation, is doubtful and 
obscure. Some thousand years hence a Don- 


* The fool-killer, however, seems not to have made his round 
this year; for a book published in 1884, by Tribner & Co., London, 
entitled “ Researches into the Lost Histories of America: by W. 8. 
Blacket,” positively asserts (p. 31) that the country which the 
Egyptians knew as Atlantis, was America iteelf; and he scoffs at the 
assertion of Plato that Atlantis ever sunk in the Ocean, as it was 
an impossibility. He states also that Ulysses visited America. 
After spending a year with Circe, he sailed for “ the land of dark- 
ness.”’ “ Where was the land of darkness?’ He replies: “ It was 
America. Not only did the Hindoos call America the land of 
darkness, but the classic writers did so likewise. The Odyssey 
opens with an account of the arrival of Ulysses in that land. Who 
was Calypso? She was a nymph, an inhabitant of Atlantis; ‘her 
hollow grot’ was located in Central America. After ‘ revolving 
years’ Ulysses returned to Ithaca’ (p. 37). Ulysses, therefore, 
made a voyage across the Atlantic Ocean twice, and the Odyssey 
tells of the people he saw in America! Mr. Blacket further 
assures us that “the names, when subjected to the process of 
localization, are all found to be American.”’ The ancestors of the 
American aborigines, he tells us, were Gorgons, Harpies, and 
Faunes, which is apparent from the character of the American 
Indians. The Styx was the Gulf of Mexico, Acheron the Missis- 
sippi River, Phiegethon the Missouri River, and Cocytus the Ohio 
River (p. 57). It is lamentable that such gibberish as this is 


soberly put forth by reputable publishers in our day as American 
history. 








nelly or a Weise may arise who will claim that, 
in the nineteenth century, somebody by the 
name of Jules Verne made a voyage “ From the 
Earth to the Moon;” and will prove it, by show- 
ing that this person was in the habit of doing 
that strange sort of traveling, inasmuch as he 
made another voyage of “ Twenty-thousand 
Leagues under the Sea.” 

During all the reading, protracted study and 
meditation of Columbus before he made his first 
voyage, the idea never entered his mind that 
there was a continent between Europe and 
Asia. His purpose was to reach Asia, Cathay, 
India, the land of gold and spices, by sailing 
west. He took with him letters of introduction 
from the King and Queen of Spain to the Grand 
Khan of Cathay (China) ; and when he landed 
at Cuba, he thought he was on the island of 
Japan. He wrote in his journal, October 21, 
1492: “I am determined to proceed to the 
continent, and visit the city of Guisay [the 
capital of Cathay] where I shall deliver the 
letters of your Highnesses to the Grand Khan, 
and demand an answer, with which I shall 
return.” He returned to Spain without detect- 
ing his mistake. The first account of his dis- 
coveries appeared in February, 1493, as “A 
Letter of Christopher Columbus respecting the 
Islands of India beyond the Ganges lately dis- 
covered.” He made three later voyages in 
search of the river Ganges and the home of 
the Grand Khan, and did not understand why 
he could not find them. He died in 1506, with- 
out having known or suspected that he had dis- 
covered a new continent. John and Sebastian 
Cabot saw the continent in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence in 1497, and supposed it was China. 
In the same year Americus Vespucius saw the 
continent of South America, and supposed it 
was a part of Asia. He also made three later 
voyages, and died without knowing that he had 
looked upon a new Hemisphere which now bears 
his name. In 1513, when Vespucius had been 
in his grave a year, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, 
from the mountain tops of Panama, first saw 
the Pacific Ocean, and then the fact appeared 
that a new continent had been discovered. 
Every map and chart of America made previ- 
ous to this date assumed the old Asiatic coast 
line of Marco Polo as its basis; and students 
of American history have often strained their 
eye-sight and puzzled their brains over the 
maps of Juan de la Cosa, the Cabots, Ptolemy, 
Peter Martyr, Ruysch, and Schoner, to find the 
first delineation of the Coast of Maine, Cape 
Cod, Long Island, Chesapeake Bay, and Flor- 
ida. Their disappointment and vexation have 
been like that of Columbus when he could not 
find the Grand Khan and the river Ganges. It 
is a little singular, however, that the eastern 
coast lines of Asia and North America are 50 
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much alike that some of these scholarly seek- 
ers have found what they were looking for. 
The general trend of the coasts, from northeast 
to southwest, is the same. Kamtschatka will 
answer in a rough way for Greenland; the Sea 
of Okhotsk for Baffin’s Bay; the Gulf of Tar- 
tary for the Gulf of St. Lawrence; the island 
of Yesso for Newfoundland; and out of the 
other Japanese islands can be made Nova Sco- 
tia, Long Island, and whatever else is wanted. 
The conformation of the peninsula of Corea is 
like that of Florida; and the Yellow Sea, with 
some imagination and a good deal of credulity, 
will do for the Gulf of Mexico. It was not 
till the return of Magellan’s ship Vittoria, in 
1522, which had made a voyage round the 
world, that the extent of the Pacific Ocean and 
the cosmology of the world were known. When 
it took so many years to get the conception of a 
western continent into the minds of its explorers, 
is it possible to conceive that there was any 
previous knowledge, tradition, or even suspicion 
on the subject? Plato’s account of the lost 
Atlantis was as well known to the educated men 
of four centuries ago as it is to-day, and there 
is no probability that it ever suggested to any 
person that there was a western continent. It 
will be safe to leave the vexed historical 
problem of the settlement of America unsolved, 
until, in the absence of direct and reliable evi- 
dence, some less absurd hypothesis than the 
Lost-Atlantis theory is proposed. 

So much space has been given to the consid- 
eration of the topic suggested in the first chap- 
ter of Mr. Weise’s book, that none is left for a 
notice of the rest of the volume. Indeed, there 
is not much in it, as regards novelty or origin- 
ality, which requires a notice. The book is 
made up chiefly of abridged accounts from the 
writings of the early explorers, including the 
apocryphal voyages of the Northmen. Coming 
down to the time of Columbus, the original 
accounts are fuller and are selected with good 
judgment. The whole value of the book con- 
sists in its quotations. The author, either from 
timidity, or, what is more probable, from his 
lack of familiarity with the subject — which in 
itself is a life-study — seldom, after he is out 
of the first chapter, ventures upon an opinion 
of his own; and hence we have none of those 
broad analogies and sharp deductions and wise 
conclusions which are so suggestive and instruc- 
tive in the writings of Henry Stevens on the 
same theme. In writing this notice I have found 
scarcely an idea or a suggestion of the author 
which could be used except for criticism; and 
hence I have drawn from other sources and 


from some previous study of the subject.. 

In translating an author it is well to translate 
also his proper names, when they are so com- 
mon in their English form as Christopher Col- 





They fall more pleasantly upon English eyes and 
ears than Cristobal Colon, Giovanni Caboto, and 
Fernam de Magalhaens. The paper, type and 
press-work of the book are first-class, and the 
index at its close is excellent. 

W. F. Poorer. 


HIstTORY OF UNITED STATES NOTES,* 


No man in this country has had better oppor- 
tunities than John Jay Knox, perhaps no one 
else as good, to acquaint himself with the line of 
facts constituting the history of United States 
notes. For many years the comptroller of the 
currency, he sustained official relations requir- 
ing of him a mastery of the subject in all its 
statistical ramifications. In some respects he 
has the necessary qualifications for his present 
task. He is accurate and thorough in all that 
relates to the statistics of the subject. His 
style is simple to austerity. But he lacks the 
rare faculty of breathing life into dry figures. 
The book consists largely of quotations, most- 
ly from public documents and congressional 
speeches ; and, what is more to the point, the 
excerpts were evidently selected with a view to 
sustain what is obviously the central idea in 
the author’s mind. 

In the opinion of Mr. Knox, the emission of 
paper money is fraught with constant peril — 
peril so great, in fact, as to render it unwise for 
the Government to put or keep such money 
afloat except to meet a pressing emergency. 
If he had been on the Supreme bench, he 
would never have held the Legal-tender Act 
constitutional; at least, he would have justified 
it only as a war measure. Without indulging, 
with any degree of freedom, in censure of the 
position taken by the court (only one justice 
dissenting), he shows very plainly that the 
real object held in mind in preparing the vol- 
ume was to foster a public sentiment: hostile to 
the decision in question. He hopes that a 
constitutional amendment may be secured in 
the interest of hard money. Apparently he 
thinks that a public sentiment may be created 
in favor of his view of the case, by showing 
the attitude taken in times past by vhe states- 
men of the country. In this he is likely to be 
disappointed. 

The position held by the court may be briefly 
stated as an explicit and unequivocal declara- 
tion of plenary power in Congress to furnish 
the country with a legal-tender paper money, 





* Unitep States Nores. A history of the various issues of 
paper money by the Government of the United States. By John 
Jay Knox. With an Appendix containing the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and the dissenting opin- 
ion upon the legal-tender question. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 
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unrestricted as to amount. This is not a war 
power, but a constant quantity in the authority 
of the legislative branch of the government, 
the judiciary having no right to interfere with 
its exercise. Mr. Knox shows that the most 
ardent friends of the Legal-tender Act when 
its passage was under discussion did not go so 
far as that, and some eminent Republicans — 
notably Jacob Collamer and Roscoe Cop*ling, 
—-stoutly denied the right of Congress, even 
as a war measure, to make anything a legal 
tender for debts except money having intrinsic 
value. Had Thaddeus Stevens, Mr. Spalding, 
or any other ardent advocate of the bill, been 
asked if he claimed for Congress the power 
now conceded to it, he would have felt as did 
the ancient Hebrew who exclaimed, “Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this thing?” 

The truth is that the doctrine of the Supreme 
Court is a remarkable instance of evolution. 
The first American issue of paper money dates 
back to 1690 in Massachusetts. The other 
colonies followed that example from time to 
time as the pressure was upon them. The 
home government was always opposed to it, 
being under the influence of the creditor class. 
In colonial days, as in our own times, it was a 
question of locality ; Western enterprise being 
on one side and Eastern capital on the other. 
In the Revolutionary period, paper money was 
issued on the same plea of military necessity as 
it was in our late civil war ; and Mr. Knox has 
no word of censure for the subsequent treat- 
ment Continental money received from the 
United States. Whatever may be thought of 
the possibilities of future trouble involved in 
the right of Congress to increase the volume of 
paper money at option, it must in all fairness 
be conceded that the United States was deeply 
dishonored by the downright rascality which 
repudiated (for that is the right term to use) 
the money which sustained to the war for Inde- 
pendence substantially the same relation that 
the greenback did to the war for the Union. 
It was Suetonius who said, “Let us thank the 
Gods that we are better than our fathers.” 

A constitutional amendment restricting and 
regulating the power of Congress in the emis- 
sion of paper money, so as to guard against 
such a craze as fiatism, will probably be adopted 
sometime, but not until after the sentiment 
which pervades this book has disappeared and 
been almost forgotten. The American people 
have at last a truly national currency. It has 
come out of tribulation, extending over a period 
of nearly two centuries; and it has come to 
stay. Mr. Knox is careful not to use the term 
“Greenback,” and in the lexicon of the Treas- 
ury Department there is no such word ; but it is 


none the less an integral part of our language, 
monumental of a new departure in American 





finance so important as to be a revolution. This 
money may be classed in official documents, and 
in historical treatises written from the Knox 
point of view, with previous United States 
notes; but they bear about the same relation to 
each other that commercial paper does to bank 
bills. 

No genius for financiering conceived and 
secured for this country what, with all its lia- 
bilities, is incomparably the best monetary sys- 
tem the world ever saw. It was wrought out 
by the same indirection that nature employs 
when, in obedience to a blind necessity, the 
doing of one thing which is an end unto it- 
self proves to be the accomplishment of an- 
other thing of a radically different character. 
An account of the Greenback which should set 
forth the processes by which this currency was 
evolved would be a very timely contribution to 
historical literature. Frank GILBERT. 





COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION. * 


It is not to be expected that the principles of 
education will ever pass into the domain of the 
exact sciences. Mental science is not and can- 
not be fixed and exact. The exceptions to all 
rules are too numerous and too important to 
admit of any accurate classification. The art 
of teaching, however, is far less empirical than 
it was a generation ago. The study of the 
human mind, in its growth through all the 
transitions from first consciousness to what is 
called maturity, has engaged the attention of 
the ablest thinkers and observers from Locke 
down to the present time; and slowly but 
surely there has grown up a body of principles 
which has developed into a system of education. 
Associations of educators, conventions and in- 
stitutes have given opportunities for exchange 
of views and experiences in school work, which, 
by the very opportunity thus afforded, have 
stimulated observation and reflection, until there 
are few phases of child-life that have not had 
the side-lights of manifold experience thrown 
upon them. There is now little excuse for any 
teacher who is following crude and unphilo- 
sophical methods in his work. 

The book under present consideration is an 
English work, and bears the stamp of its trans- 
atlantic origin in many local allusions and 
illustrations; but it is a summary, and a very 
full summary, too, of the prevailing thought of 
the best teachers in both hemispheres. Indeed, 
nothing in it would sound strange or out of 
place before an American council of educators 
—unless it were the article on “Religious In- 
struction,” and the putting into the foreground 


*Tue PRINCIPLES AND Practice or Common-ScHooL Epuca- 
Trion. By James Currie, A.M. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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of British localities in the article on Geog- 
raphy, and “home” (i. e. English) events in 
that upon History. The key-note to the entire 
treatise is really, though not formally, expressed 
in this statement: 

“The school has a general, not a special design; it 
does not consider how much of this subject or that will 
be required to fit the pupil for such and such a posi- 
tion; but how it can best discipline his mind. The 
elevation of character implied in the attainment of 
this end will better prepare him for the position he 
may be called on to occupy than any accumulation of 
knowledge presented to him from its apparent exclusive 
adaptation to its requirements.” 

Character and habit, intellectual, moral, phys- 
ical, are the ends, and the only ends, to be 
sought in a common-school education; and all 
principles and methods are to keep these con- 
stantly in view. The question before the 
teacher’s mind is not, what will be the use of 
this fact or lesson to the pupil in after years? 
but, what intellectual power or principle of 
conduct will be developed by the exercise he is 
to go through or by the discipline to which he 
is subjected? Not only is this explicitly an- 
nounced as the true object of common-school 
education, but it pervades every line of the 
book. Itis true that such views seem some- 
what commonplace to those who are at all 
conversant with educational literature on this 
side of the water, but it is nevertheless also 
true that a vast number of the intelligent and 
thinking people of this country have not thor- 
oughly grasped them, and are often clamoring 
for something “more practical” in our schools 
—that is to say, for the technical and profes- 
sional element away down in the primary 
departments. They fail to discriminate be- 
tween Intelligence and Information. It is 
instruction that imparts information; while 
education, using the materials furnished by 
instruction, produces intelligence. It is fair 
and rational to demand that the instruction 
which is the basis of mind-training shall be 
useful in itself, but it is neither fair nor rational 
to demand that the subject-matter of instruction 
shall be selected solely with reference to its 
supposed usefulness irrespective of its adapta- 
tion for mental training. The true basis of 
character is ethical; and that system of educa- 
tion-—if system it can be called—that overlooks 
or neglects moral training, begins to build in 
the air without a foundation. A thorough and 
felicitous discussion of the conditions and 
objects of moral education form an important 
portion of this book. 

The school follows and supplements the 
home. It is the teacher’s province to carry on 
the development of both the moral and the 
intellectual faculties from the point reached by 
home training. The child enters school with 
considerable acquisitions for which the school 





is in no way responsible, and.the wise educator 
will lose no time in yselessly going over what 
has already been sufficiently well done, but will 
take up the work and carry it on consecutively 
and persistently. Many young teachers have 
their high ideals rudely shattered by the appar- 
ent insensibility of some children to moral 
considerations. It is surprising and even shock- 
ing that children should seem to be so destitute 
of a conscience. 


“The intelligence of the child,” says our author, “is 
not a sufficient basis for his earliest practice of mor- 
ality. It is mischievous, therefore, to aim at making 
him a law to himself, when the very idea of law is 
beyond his comprehension. * * * The child has 
but little intelligence, and that little he is not careful 
to distinguish from humor or caprice; so that to ground 
morality upon it is to ground it on the passing feeling 
of the moment, that is, to give it no solid foundation 
at all. Morality is in infancy founded on the authority 
of the parent, acting with the support of habit and 
association; what he commands is law: the virtue of 
childhood is summed up in obedience.” 


Hence, during home life and the earlier 
years of school life, the child’s defective moral 
sentiments must be supplemented by the par- 
ent’s and the teacher’s power to compel 
obedience, and this may grow into a habit and 
serve as a sufficient basis for right conduct until 
the growing intelligence substitutes “I ought ” 
for “I must.” Henceforward the individual 
becomes a law unto himself. Such is the out- 
come in all cases where a healthy nature is 
brought up under proper influences, and the 
teacher is to proceed upon the assumption that 
the conditions are normal until the contrary is 
found to be true. 

In discussing Intellectual Instruction, only 
those subjects are treated which by almost uni- 
versal consent belong to common-school educa- 
tion. The common school is chiefly and 
properly confined to the instrumentary branches 
which, with very little forcing of language, 
may be included under the heads of “ Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic.” 

“The school must prepare the pupil for life. What- 
ever else it teaches, it must teach these; and it fails in 
its first duty to society if it does not teach them effect- 
ively. If the pupil leaves school with only the knowl- 
edge of these, he has the means of supplying all his 
defects at his leisure; if he leaves it anprovided with 
them, he is without the means of acquiring further 
knowledge, and his chances of afterward obtaining the 
means are exceedingly small.” 

These at least are the subjects of first im- 
portance, and if other branches are introduced 
it must be justified either upon the ground of 
the insufficiently educative power of these, or 
because there is sufficient time. This view will 
not seem so narrow when we take into consid- 
eration that under the head of Reading and 
Writing may be included Grammar, Geography, 
Composition, History, Singing, and Drawing— 
though the last two are placed by themselves 
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as being “instrumentary”’ not so much to the 
intellect as to taste and sentiment, which fac- 
ulties, says our author — 

“Are parts of our nature as truly as intellect itself : 
capable, under judicious cultivation, of elevating its 
tone through the medium of pure and refreshing recrea- 
tions, but certain, if ignored, to lower it by running 
out after such as are of a debasing sort. Hducation 
should fit a man for enjoyment as well as for work.” 

The subject of Method, in its special appli- 
cation to the various branches to be taught, is 
quite fully treated in the third part of the 
work. The suggestions are minute and practi- 
eal, and embody the experience of the most 
successful teachers. While little in this part 
will be new to the class of teachers who are 
likely to read such a book, the thoughts are ex- 
ceedingly helpful and strengthening. It often 
happens that a teacher with a strong instinct 
for the wisest methods, and with comparatively 
little opportunity for observation, will feel 
greatly stimulated and encouraged to find his 
own ways and means presented as the thought 
of a wise and eminent teacher, one who without 
dogmatism or self-assertion sets forth in clear 
terms his methods, their reasons and results. 
Of more importance, however, than his method, 
is the teacher himself, who by “a cheerful, 
earnest, and judicious management of his pu- 
pils, will secure success for himself, whether 
his method be true or false.” 


Discipline and management are the great 
factors by which the ends of true education are 


secured. These depend upon the teacher’s 
tact in controlling the forces about him, his own 
character, and the respect which he is able to 
win from his pupils through his manners and 
acquirements. Firmness, kindness, and pru- 
dence, are the most important qualities that he 
can exhibit in his immediate relations to the 
school, while the various motives that avail with 
children in their successive stages of intellect- 
ual development may all in turn be played 
upon by his skilful touch. Physical punish- 
ment is admissible, and sometimes needful; but. 
it will be resorted to in rare and exceptional 
cases, and should only be used for the correc- 
tion of offenses against morality, such as “false- 
hood, dishonesty, impurity of speech, and the 
like.” The spirit of emulation is natural, and 
may properly be used; but the giving of prizes, 
which can be secured by but two or three of a 
class, is condemned as inadequately fulfilling 
the conditions of effective reward. The ob- 
vious objections to this sort of stimulus are 
thus clearly and forcibly stated: 


“They [the prizes] are not within reach of all who 
deserve them; so that their influence is limited. A class 
very soon comes to see which of its*members have the 
chance of obtaining prizes. On that small number the 
effect is doubtless strongly stimulant; but the bulk of the 
class is quite unaffected by their knowing themselves 








to be hopelessly shut out from success in the contest. 
This defect in the system of prizes is still more weighty 
when we come to speak of conduct as contrasted with 
attainment. Good conduct should be rewarded ; but it 
is gravely objectionable to single out one or two pupils 
who are supposed to have most distinguished them- 
selves by their good conduct.” 

Mr. Currie’s work is a positive addition to the 
educational literature of the day. It treats 
methodically and minutely the whole subject 
with which it professes to deal, and brings into 
the pages of a single volume the whole scope 
of the common-school teacher’s work. It strikes 
the happy medium between brevity and pro- 
lixity. It is full and minute enough for the 
teacher who is seeking inspiration and aid in 
the finest details of his work, and it is written in 
such clear and judicious style as to attract the 
general reader. It is a book quite as well 
adapted to the family as to the desk. Nothing 
could do more towards unifying the work of 
parent and teacher, and bringing them into 
hearty and intelligent sympathy in their com- 
mon task of training the rising generation, 
than the wide-spread circulation of this admira- 
ble treatise. J. B. Roserrts. 








JEVONS’S STUDIES IN CURRENCY AND 
FINANCE.* 


Just two years have passed since the death 
of William Stanley Jevons, at the age of forty- 
seven, cut short a career full of promise and 
hope to those interested in the development of 
economic science. The direction of his life- 
study was probably determined by his appoint- 
ment, at the age of nineteen, after having com- 
pleted his education in the University College, 
London, to a position in the Australian royal 
mint, which he held for five years. In 1866 
he became professor of logic and mental and 
moral philosophy, and Cobden lecturer on po- 
litical economy, in Owens College, Manchester. 
There he gave special attention to economic 
problems, and published the results of his in- 
vestigations from time to time in papers and 
books which soon came to be regarded as au- 
thorities on the subjects treated of. He had 
planned and partly written a comprehensive 
Treatise on Economies, designed to embody the 
store of classified materials which he had ac- 
cumulated. As preliminary to that great work, 
he had begun to arrange for the revision and 
reprinting of his scattered papers. In the 
midst of his labor, he was taken away. But 
the last-named part of the work was so far ad- 
vanced that Mrs. Jevons was able last year to 
publish a volume on social questions. 





* INVESTIGATIONS IN CURRENCY AND Finance. By W. Stanley 
Jevons. Illustrated by twenty diagrams. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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The volume before us, issued by Mrs. Jevons 
assisted by Mr. Foxwell, carries out the plan 
and brings together several papers on currency 
and finance, the most of which originally ap- 
peared in journals of societies and as magazine 
articles, but had been revised by their author 
before his death, with a view to publication in 
one collection. His intended introduction was 
not completed; but Mr. Foxwell, availing him- 
self of the author’s fragmentary notes, has pre- 

red an introduction which meets the exigency 
with all needed explanations. Mr. Jevons him- 
self thus describes the contents of the volume: 

“The papers fall into two groups, the first compris- 
ing papers I. to VIIL., treating of prices, commercial 
fluctuations, crises, etc.; while the second, comprising 
papers IX. to XIV., treat more strictly of currency, in- 
cluding the lapsed subject of International Currency, 
the burning question of Bimetalism, and technical ques- 


tions relating to the age, weight, and cost of the gold 
metallic currency.” 


Obviously the subjects of these two groups 
of papers are very closely related to each other, 
and for the most part admit of exact statistical 
treatment, a point which Mr. Jevons regarded 
of the highest importance. His chief aim is 
thus expressed in his own words: 

“These papers are, throughout, an attempt to sub- 
stitute exact inquiries, exact numerical calculations, 
for guess-work and groundless argument—to investi- 
gate inductively the intricate phenomena of trade and 
industry.” 

Accordingly, one most important and valua- 
ble feature of these papers is the tables and 
diagrams, prepared with great care and im- 
mense labor, not so much to illustrate and con- 
firm a preconceived theory as to furnish the au- 
thor himself with trustworthy means of inves- 
tigation, as he feels his way after conclusions to 
be settled by “facts carefully marshalled.” The 
author thus leads us on with himself through 
the very process of inquiry, and we are invited 
to scrutinize closely all the data for a sound 
judgment, rather than to accept anything on 
his own assertion. A simple presentation of 
the topics of the fourteen papers, as they are 
announced, will illustrate the author’s spirit of 
inquiry and at the same time inform our read- 
ers more particularly of the contents of the 
volume. 

I. On the Study of Periodie Commercial Fluctuations. 

II. A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold ascertained, 
and its Social Effects set forth. 

III. The Variation of Prices and the Value of the 
Currency since 1782. 

IV. The Depreciation of Gold. 

Vv. On the Frequent Autumnal Pressure in the 
Money Market and the Action of the Bank of England. 

VI. The Solar Period and the Price of Corn. 

VII. The Periodicity of Commercial Crises, and its 
Physical Explanation. 

VIII. Commercial Crises and Sun-Spots. 

IX. On the Condition of the Gold Coinage of the 
United Kingdom with reference to the question of In- 
ternational Currency. 





X. An ideally perfect System of Currency. 
XI. Gold and Silver; a Letter to M. Wolowski. 
XII. The Silver Question. 

XIII. Bimetalism. 

XIV. Sir Isaac Newton and Bimetalism. 


This list of subjects shows clearly how well 
Mr. Jevons apprehended the nature of the most 
difficult problems of finance, and the methods 
by which they are to be solved, if a solution is 
possible. The variations of values, the fluctua- 
tions of prices, the alternations of over-sanguine 
speculations on the one hand, and insane pan- 
ics on the other, as involved in commercial 
crises,-— these are the disturbing elements whose 
complicated and subtle workings make the 
whole subject of Finance seem a chaos with- 
out system or law or order. Mr. Jevons has 
boldly entered the field and grappled with the 
difficulties in an attempt to digest thoroughly 
the facts spread over considerable periods of 
time, and carefully to analyze relations of cause 
and effect, discriminating by a method of aver- 
ages, quite peculiar, between accidental and tem- 
porary fluctuations and those which are more 
radical and periodic. His processes and con- 
clusions, modestly put forth, show plainly that 
these fluctuations are governed by laws fixed 
and uniform, that their mazes may be traced 
out and their causes discovered so as to open a 
way for the investigation of their disastrous ef- 
fects. He does not reach results which we can 
regard as final, or which are altogether satis- 
factory to himself. But he has made a good 
beginning, and has furnished a compilation of 
data of great value to those who may follow 
him in this line of investigation. All students 
of economic science will need to have the book 
at hand for ready reference. 

Scattered here and there through the discus- 
sions, we meet with epigrammatic statements 
of principal facts and truths which may be 
adopted as maxims. Thus we read: 

“Value is the most invisible and impalpable of 
ghosts, and comes and goes unthought of, while the 
visible and dense matter remains as it was.”—-“ Gold is 
one of the last things which can be considered wealth 
in itself, and in its most useful employment as money, 
the very scarcity of gold is its recommendation.”— 
“ Prices temporarily may rise or fall independently of 
the quantity of gold in the country; ultimately they 
must be governed by this quantity.”—“ It is credit or 
the creation of prospective gold which allows prices to 
continue rising for a time while gold is decreasing.”— 
“Prices and credit mutually inflate each other.”—“An 
expansion of currency occurs one or two years pre- 
vious to a rise of prices.” 

The consideration of the value of gold fills 
the largest place in the book. The author ex- 
presses his conviction respecting the change 
that has come since the gold fields of Califor- 
nia and Australia were opened, thus: 

“I think it not improbable that a depreciation of 
some 15 per cent. has already occurred, though I do not 
positively assert it.”—“I believe that the most sudden 
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and serious part of the fall that can be expected to oc- 
cur, has occurred while almost all the world were either 
without thought of such an event, or altogether in 
doubt about it.” 


The titles, “The Solar Period and the Price 
of Corn,” and “Commercial Crises and Sun- 
Spots,” might lead some to think that the vaga- 
ries of the old astrology had the au- 
thor’s mind. But the tables only indicate that 
good or bad harvests determine the price of 
corn,—that this affects all other prices, and so 
is connected with commercial crises; and that 
there is astriking coincidence between the cycle 
of bad harvests and the cycle of greatest sun- 
spots as defined by astronomers— each including 
a period of about eleven years. In concluding 
his discussion of this topic, the author says: 

“T am aware that speculations of this kind may seem 
somewhat far-fetched and finely-wrought; but financial 
collapses have recurred with such approach to regularity 
in the last fifty years that either this or some other ex- 
planation is needed.”—* It would be a curious fact, if 
the udo-science of astrology should foreshadow the 
triumphs which precise and methodical investigations 
may yet disclose, as to the obscure periodic causes af- 
fecting our welfare, when we are least aware of it.” 

The papers were written in England, and the 
tables and diagrams are made up largely from 
facts in the history of English commerce and 
finance. But these are world-wide in their op- 
eration, and illustrate general fundamental 
economic truths, which all peoples may study 
with profit. England is probably the only 
country whose records for years and centuries 
would furnish the materials for such digests. 
Yet it is much to be desired that some like 
labor might be expended on the collation of 
facts concerning our American trade and 
finances. It would have the effect to scatter 
the illusions which mislead the judgment of 
many of our people, and to show how absurd 
was the assumption of the distinguished sena- 
tor who confidently affirmed that he thoroughly 
understood the subjects of finance and currency 
because he had studied them for two weeks. 

Not the least valuable part of this book is 
the “Bibliography of Writings on Money and 
Prices,” which occupies the last fifty pages. It 
gives the most complete list hitherto published 
of books and papers on those subjects, with a 
statement of the leading topics discussed in 
each, and is an example of the industry and 
thoroughness characterizing al] of Mr. Jevons’s 
work. A. L. CHapim. 





MRS. FRY AND ENGLISH PRISON REFORM.* 


The good judgment exercised in the manage- 
ment of the “Famous Women Series” has 
secured to it a quite uniform standard of excel- 
lence. The choice of subjects has been discrim- 


* Exvizaperu Fry. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. (‘‘Famous Women 
Series.”) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 








inating, and the manner of treatment by the 
various authors has as a rule accorded admir- 
ably with the plan and purpose of the enter- 
prise. Thus far seven volumes have been pub- 
lished, presenting in compact space, and with 
satisfactory completeness, the lives of as many 
gifted women whose influence has been of pro- 
nounced importance to the world. With those 
yet to come, and of equal promise, they will 
form a valuable library of biography, possess- 
ing the distinctive and desirable feature of 
economy in dimensions and cost. 

In the latest number of the series, a surview 
of the character and career of the great prison 
philanthropist, Elizabeth Fry, is furnished by 
Mrs. E. R. Pitman. The book is but a con- 
densation of previous memoirs, which have left 
no new material for a biographer at the present 
day. It gives us a less vivid portrait of the 
woman than we might wish, yet there is no fail- 
ure in the impression it conveys of the devout, 
humble, self-denying, and laborious humanita- 
rian. We see with clear vision the spirit of 
pure and unselfish benevolence which animated 
the entire life of the reformer, and view with 
reverent amazement the vast amount of good 
she was enabled to accomplish. She deserved 
more than the name of “the female Howard,” 
which has been sometimes applied to her, for 
neither man nor woman before or since has 
surpassed her in the inauguration of works for 
the benefit of the human race. 

Elizabeth Fry was one of the twelve children 
forming the numerous household of John Gur- 
ney, of Norwich, England. Her father was 
the descendant of an ancient family, ranking 
with the nobility in the time of William Rufus; 
and both her parents had received as an heri- 
tage, through several generations, the tenets 
peculiar to the society of Friends. They were 
not what was called “plain Quakers,” for 
though adhering to the upright principles of 
their sect, they discarded the rigid Quaker cos- 
fume and the use of “thee” and “thou” in 
their speech, while they allowed their children 
to be taught music and dancing. The little 
Elizabeth, whose birth occurred in 1780, was a 
shy, sensitive, delicate child, afraid of the dark 
in childhood and suffering from constitutional 
timidity all her life. She had a strong will 
and much independence of character, but no 
special precocity of intellect. By the death of 
her mother, she was deprived, at the age of 
twelve, of a most wise and tender counsellor 
and guide. 

When seventeen years old, the whole tide of 
her being was turned toward the duties of a 
Christian, by a sermon which she heard from 
the distinguished Quaker preacher, William 
Savery. From that date, as she remarked a 
few days before her death, she never wakened 
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from sleep, in sickness or in health, by day or 
by night, without the first waking thought 
being how best she might serve the Lord. It 
was her desire to conform immediately with the 
strictest practices of Quakerism; but her 
father required as a test of this resolution that 
she should experience a season amid the gay- 
eties of London. She passed through the 
trial with purpose unchanged, and at its 
close put aside the fashions and pleasures of the 
world and assumed the garb and the habits 
of a “plain Quaker.” It was “a dreadful 
cross,” she confessed in her journal, to wear the 
close white cap and neckerchief, and to use 
the “thee” and “thou” which would mark her 
conspicuously even in her own family; but here, 
as in every succeeding incident in her existence, 
there was no drawing back from the deed her 
conscience dictated. Her first work of public 
charity was to open a school in her father’s 
house for poor children, in which there were 
soon gathered seventy pupils. Her control over 
these undisciplined and wayward creatures was 
considered wonderful; yet she wrote in her 
journal: 

“T don’t remember ever being at any time with one 
who was not extremely disgusting, but I felt a sort of 
love for them, and I do hope I would sacrifice my life 
for the good of mankind.” 

When a little beyond twenty, Elizabeth was 
married to Joseph Fry, of London, a Quaker 
merchant of wealth and standing. Little chil- 
dren quickly multiplied in the new home — 
there were twelve, as time passed on, to whom 
she bore the blessed name of mother, —and 
domestic cares of many kinds pressed heavily 
upon her; yet she engaged actively in systema- 
tic deeds of benevolence. At the death of her 
father in 1809, she yielded to “the inward 
voice ” which had long prompted her to preach 
in meeting, and thenceforth she was accepted 
as a “minister” in her denomination. 

Her home at Plasket House in Essex, is 
described as “a depot of charity.” “‘Calicoes, 
flannels, jackets, gowns, and pinafores, were 
kept in piles to clothe the naked; drugs suited 
to domestic practice were stored in ‘a closet, for 
healing the sick; an amateur soup-kitchen for 
feeding the bungry was established in a roomy 
out-building, * * * whilst copies of Testa- 
ments were forthcoming on ail occasions, to 
teach erring feet the way to Heaven.” Again, 
she established a school of seventy girls, which 
was still sustained within very recent years. 
In every way her aid was extended to the desti- 
tute and afflicted of every race and creed within 
reach of her generous hand. In 1813 her first 
visit was made to Newgate; but it was not 
until 1817 that she was able to pursue continu- 
ously the great work of prison reform with 
which her name is immortally associated. At 








this period the sanguinary laws of England 
prescribed the penalty of death for a list of 
nearly three hundred crimes, among which were 
such trivial offenses as robbing a hen-roost, 
cutting down a tree, and setting fire to a hay- 
rick. The result of this Draconian severity 
was the crowding of the jails and prisons of 
the kingdom with hordes of wretched felons. 
No provision was made for feeding or clothing 
the miserable helpless multitude, or for afford- 
ing them the commonest necessities of living. 

“At Newgate, in rags and dirt, without bedding, they 
slept on the floor, the boards of which were in part 
raised to supply a sort of pillow. In the same rooms, 
they lived, cooked, and washed. * * In Bedford jail, 
the dungeons for felons were eleven feet below the 
ground, always wet and slimy, and upon these floors 
the inmates had to sleep. At Nottingham, the jail 
stood on the side of a hill, while the dungeons were cut 
in the solid rock. * * At Salisbury, the prisoners 
were chained together at Christmas time and sent out 
to beg. In some of the jails, open sewers ran through 
corridors and cells, so that the poor inmates had to 


fight for their lives with the vermin which flourished 
there.” 


Into these prisons the untried and the con- 
demned, the innocent and the guilty, the old 
and the young, were crowded together indis- 
criminately and left to the tender mercies of 
jailors and turnkeys. In the women’s depart- 
ment at Newgate, about three hundred inmates 
were confined in a space which allowed each 
an area of from eighteen inches to two feet in 
width to lie down upon at night. Children 
were incarcerated with their unhappy mothers, 
and all existed in an indescribable condition of 
misery and filth. Strangers and friends were 
allowed access to the prisoners, and upon these 
they depended for the means of satisfying their 
daily needs. Liquors were kept on tap in the 
prison, and, supplied to such as could pay for 
them, helped to render the place a veritable 
pandemonium. 

Mrs. Fry felt as though “she were going 
into a den of wild beasts,” when the door of 
Newgate first opened to admit her; but in ten 
months’ time so wonderful a change had been 
wrought in the scene, through her agency, that 
all London was astonished at it. She won the 
hearts of the degraded women at the outset, by 
caring for their hapless children. A _ school 
was formed, and then a work-room; a system 
of rules and rewards was established, and grad- 
ually order grew out of the chaos, and the pos- 
sible amelioration of the state of a sinning yet 
much abused and suffering class of fellow- 
beings was demonstrated. The subject of 
prison discipline had been considered by a few 
philanthropists in London before Mrs. Fry 
came to the work, but no such energetic or 
effective measures had been projected as she 
now steadily and successfully pursued. “An 
Association for the Improvement of the Female 
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Prisoners in Newgate” was founded, eleven of 
its twelve members being Quakeresses. Every 
day, for months, one or more of these ladies visit- 
ed the prison; and soon the rumor of the extraor- 
dinary work they were performing attracted 
representatives of every class, from royalty 
downward, to see its beneficent results. Par- 
liament took up the matter, and Mrs. Fry was 
called to relate her experience before commit- 
tees of the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords. Queen Charlotte requested an inter- 
view with her, which took place in a hall of 
the Mansion House. 


“Her Majesty’s small figure, her dress blazing with 
diamonds, her courtesy and kindness as she spoke to 
the now celebrated Quakeress, who stood outwardly calm 
in the costume of her creed, and just a little flushed 
with the unwonted excitement, attracted universal hom- 
age. Around her stood several bishops, peers and peer- 
esses; the hall was filled with spectators, while outside 
the crowd surged and swayed as crowds are wont to do. 
For a few minutes the two women spoke together; then 
the strict rales of etiquette were overcome by the enthu- 
siasm of the assembly, and a murmur of applause, fol- 
lowed by a ringing English cheer, went up. This cheer 
was repeated by the crowd outside, again and again, 
while the most worldly butterfly that ever buzzed and 
fluttered about a court learnt that day that there was in 
goodness and benevolence something better than fashion 
and nobler than rank.” 


This was the beginning of a long series of 
honors paid to the friend of the prisoner by 
the crowned heads of England and Europe. 
When reforms had been introduced in the jails 
and penitentiaries of Great Britain, Mrs. Fry 
extended her investigations to the penal insti- 
tutions of the continent, visiting many of the 
principal cities and everywhere receiving the 
codperation of officials and social attentions 
from the distinguished. Her journeys were like 
“triumphal progresses,” but the heart of the 
devoted philanthropist was unmoved by the 
homage of the great. To relieve the sorrowing 
and distressed was the controlling desire of her 
life. A spectator at one of her morning ser- 
vices at Newgate, Maria Edgeworth, has left 
the following sketch of the interesting scene: 


“Enter Mrs. Fry, in a drab-colored silk cloak, and 
plain borderless Quaker cap; a most benevolent coun- 
tenance; Guido Madonna face, calm, benign. * * 
The prisoners came in, and in an orderly manner 
ranged themselves on the benches. All quite clean 
faces, hair, cap, and hands. On a very low bench in 
front, little children were seated, and watched there 
by their mothers. Almost all these women, about 
thirty, were under sentence of transportation; some 
few only were for imprisonment. * * * She opened 
the Bible, and read in the most sweetly solemn, sedate 
voice I ever heard, slowly and distinctly, without any- 
thing in the manner that could distract attention from 
the matter. Sometimes she paused to explain, which 
she did with great judgment, addressing the convicts, 
‘We have felt! We are convinced! They were very 
attentive, unexpectedly interested, I thought, in all she 
said, and touched by her manner. * * I studied 
their countenances carefully, but I could not see any 
which, without knowing to whom they belonged, I 
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should have decided were bad; yet Mrs. Fry assured me 
that all those women had been of the worst sort. * * 
Mrs. Fry often says an extempore prayer; but this day 
she was quite silent; whilst she covered her face with 
her hands for some minutes, the women were perfectly 
silent, with their eyes fixed upon her; and when she 
said, ‘You may go,’ they went away slowly.” 

Mrs. Fry had suffered much from delicate 
health, and as age came on her strength speed- 
ily declined. Still, her charitable labors were 
continued unto the very last. She died Octo- 
ber 13, 1845, and her monument will be visible 
for ages in the history of prison reforms. 

Saran A. Hupparp. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Tue State of Maryland is doing a noble work in 
printing its colonial archives from 1637 to 1783. 
The first volume, which brings the records down to 
1664, has appeared in an elegant quarto of nearly 
600 pages. The printing was authorized by the 
General Assembly in March, 1882; and instead of 
leaving the execution of the work to the political 
state officials, it was wisely committed to the super- 
vision of the Maryland Historical Society, which has 
appointed Dr. Wm. Hand Browne, Librarian of the 
Johns Hopkins University, as the chief editor, and 
Mr. John W. M. Lee, the Secretary of the Society, as 
his assistant. The early records have all been turned 
over to the Society, and are now deposited in its fire- 
proof vault at Baltimore, where they have been care- 
fully collected, arranged, and are in the process of 
being accurately copied for the printers. Missing 
documents are being supplied from the State-Paper 
office in London. Public officials seldom have any 
appreciation of the value of old documents and 
records. The Maryland papers were found scattered 
about in offices no longer used, in cupboards, 
beneath staircases, in lofts and cellars, in heaps of 
waste, and in the stairway leading to the dome of 
the State House. The public records of a state are 
the basis of its history; and until now the records 
of Maryland have been practically inaccessible. 
Before the year 1664, more than three hundred laws 
were enacted; yet Bacon’s “ Laws of Maryland,” 
printed in 1765, contained the full text of only six 
of them. The colonial history of Maryland, as it 
was one of the original thirteen states, is of spec- 
ial importance to the American student, and there 
have been disputed questions concerning it — one of 
which is ‘Catholic toleration — which have not yet 
been settled. When this series of volumes, which may 
extend to a dozen or twenty in number, is completed, 
we shall have the means of knowing as much about 
the laws, manners and customs, genealogy and 
social condition of Maryland in its early years as we 
do of the early years of Massachusetts and New 
York. Something occurs on every page illustra- 
ting these points. It appears, for instance, that 
tobacco was the circulating medium with which all 
business was transacted. An act in 1638 
made the fee for executing the patent of a freehold, 
sixty pounds of tobacco; for a commission or license, 
twenty pounds; for a pass, five pounds; for whipping 
a efactor, twenty pounds; for burning in the 
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hand, or mutilation of a member (cutting off the 
ears), fifty pounds, for inflicting pains of death, one 
hundred pounds, to be paid out of the estate of the 

punished. Among the rules of the house of 
burgesses, 1642, were the following: “‘Any one of the 
house not appearing upon call after the third beat- 
ing of the drum shall forfeit 100 Ibs. tobacco; the 
drum to beat as near as may be to sun-rising, and 
half an hour’s distance between each beating.” As 
the session was held in July, this would bring the 
meeting of the house at the early hour of 5:45 
o'clock, a. M. On March 7, 1638, appears this 
reproof of tardiness: ‘Captain Cornwaleys amerced 
for tardie 20 lbs. tobacco.” The salary of the burgesses 
was 40 Ibs. of tobacco per day. Assemblies for 
assessing taxes corresponding to the New England 
town meeting, were called in the parishes, and every 
freeman not appearing at the third beating of the 
drum was fined twenty pounds of tobacco. More busi- 
ness would be done in the House of Representatives 
at Washington if some of these rules were adopted. 


THE imprint of a strong genius is perceptible in 
the brief tale named “ Annouchka,” by Ivan Serg- 
heievitch Turgene?, Mr. Abbott’s translation of which 
is published by Cupples, Upham & Co. The story has 
the feeling and action of real life. It is intense and 
dramatic, and at the same time simple and unstrained. 
It has, too, the original unique flavor of the Russian 
nationality, which gives it a peculiar fascination. Yet 
there are traces of carelessness in it, as though the 
author regarded it as a trifle not worth serious super- 
vision. ‘The story is related by the chief character, 
who begins with a curiously abrupt sentence. A 
little later he declares that he does not care the least 
in the world for the beauties of nature, yet in all his 
statements thereafter reveals a delicate sensitiveness 
to their charm. These are slight evidences of haste 
or carelessness, and do not relate to the construction 
of the story, which is artistic and effective. An- 
nouchka is the daughter of a Russian gentleman and 
his serf, Tatiana. At seventeen her parents are both 
dead, and she is travelling in Europe with her half- 
brother, Gaguine. She is beautiful, emotional, and 
unsophisticated, and quickly yields to an attraction 
for the unnamed narrator of the tale, who contracts 
a warm friendship for her brother. Her experience 
of love is impassioned and absorbing, and deeply 
excites the reader’s sympathy. This is all that need 
be said of the work. Its interest should not be 
impaired by hinting at the denouement. 


A VOLUME issued by Putnam’s Sons, entitled “A 
History of the Bank of New York,” by Henry W. 
Domett, is an interesting contribution to the finan- 
cial literature of the country. The bank is the old- 
est in the city, and having been founded in 1784, has 
a centennial record. Alexander Hamilton was one 
of its original directors. Starting one year after 
peace with England was declared, in a period of the 
deepest commercial and financial distress, the bank 
has had an eventful history, which Mr. Domett has 
set forth with excellent judgment and literary taste. 
Mr. Domett was formerly a resident of Boston, where 
he is well known as a skilled writer on financial and 
literary topics. The volume is illustrated with sev- 
enteen steel portraits of eminent New York bankers 





in the past, and with heliotypes of early bank notes 
and checks. One of the checks, dated May 21, 
1795, for twenty-five dollars, is signed “C. M. de 
talleyrand.” . de. Talleyrand having been pro- 
scribed by Robespierre, and driven out of England 
by Pitt, was then in New York engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits. The same year the decree against him 
was repealed and he returned to France. The busi- 
ness of banking one hundred years ago was quite 
unlike that of our time. There is a letter to the 
directors of the Bank of New York, dated January 
25, 1795, from Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, showing the financial distress 
of the government and the poverty of the nation. 
He asks the directors to extend the payment of a 
government loan of $200,000, on the ground that 
“it will be a great convenience to the Department;”’ 
and he thanks them for their “ support of my admin- 

istration [of the Treasury]. It has made a lasting 
impression on my heart.” Personal and emotional 
considerations fortunately have no F exons in the sys- 
tem on which the United States Treasury is now 
conducted — although the main features of keeping 
accounts and doing the business of the department 
begun by Hamilton have not been changed to this 
day. The Bank of New York is still young, and ‘is 
good for another century. Its average annual divi- 
dends for a hundred years have been nine and one- 
tenth per cent. 


A tapy who veils her personality under the initials 
E. J. L., has given the publicity of print to some 
passages from her mdence or journal, and 
endowed them with the title of “Ten Days in the 
Jungle” (Cupples, Upham & Co.). The particular 
jungle thus specified lies in the state of Perang, in 
the northern portion of the island of Singapore, and 
was traversed by E. J. L. in the month of December, 
1883. It is a district difficuit of access, of almost 
primeval wildness, and, exhibiting the novel and won- 
derful features of a tropical wilderness, it affords 
material for the most enticing narratives. Miss Bird, 
an unusually adventurous and intelligent tourist, has 
given a charming description of it in “The Golden 
Chersonese.” E. J. L. had the pluck to follow Miss 
Bird in a dangerous and out-of-the-way line of 
exploration, and the ambition to give an account of 
her enterprise to the world. But she has not troubled 
herself to render her story interesting, or even intel- 
ligible. It is written in an unfinished manner, 
which, excusable in notes taken hurriedly on the 
spot, is unpardonable in matter deliberately com- 
mitted to print. It conveys, moreover, so scanty an 
amount of information on every point touched, that 
the reader is in doubt as to the aim of the author in 
publishing the work. 


Mr. Aveustus J. C. Hare’s two new volumes, 
“ Venice” and “Florence” (Routledge & Sons), 
need few words of introduction to the intelligent 
reader. The name of their author is a guarant 
of the highest excellence attained by works of 
their kind. His previous books, leading strangers 
through all interesting walks lying in and around 
famous cities in England and Italy, have estab- 
lished his reputation as a faithful and skilful guide. 
These last books are formed on the same plan as 
those describing London and* Rome. They are 
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supplied with maps and illustrations, and are 
filled with pertinent extracts from poets and prose 
writers who have delineated in word-pictures the 
finest scenes visible in these old cities or transcribed 
in the pages of their history. It seems, in turning 
over the volumes, that we have never before gained 
so clear an idea of the situation and the distinctive 
features of Venice and Florence. The author com- 
bines in his work the fruits of wide reading, refined 
literary taste, and an intimate knowledge of the 
places set forth. 

Tue first requisite of a school-book is a clear and 
correct style. The student should have no difficul- 
ties put in his way by obscure and ambiguous lan- 
guage, and the teacher is out of place who canno- 
express the ideas he aims to convey in pure and 
unmistakable phraseology. Had Mr. Shaler’s 
“First Book of Geology” (Ginn, Heath, & Co.) 
every other claim to approval, it could not escape 
grave criticism for its confused and inelegant diction. 
It is hard work to discern the meaning of the author 
in many of his sentences, and in many others there 
are faults of syntax not to be overlooked in a pro- 
duction claiming to be scholarly. The following 
passage (from p. 64) is a fair example of the awk- 
ward wording which mars the entire book: “ All over 
the ocean bottom a host of fixed animals are living 
which are fed by the water and the things the water 
brings to them; dying, these animals build their 
bodies into the rocks, Floating wood and seaweed 
rots and becomes water-logged; then sinks to the 
bottom to mingle with the mud and the remains of 
animals, the whole being built into rocks.” 


Tue last of Mr. W. P. Atkinson's three lectures 
“On History and the Study of History” (Roberts 
Brothers) contains the pith of the volume. In the 
first two, the writer beats about the bush in so tire- 
some a fashion that when his thought is reached it 
does not pay for the expenditure in getting at it. 
The final discourse, however, is full of marrow-—-the 
concentrated store of a man of large experience and 
wise reflection concerning the best methods of edu- 
cation. His topic affords opportunity for observa- 
tions on many different questions, regarding all of 
which he expresses himself with broad liberality and 
sound common-sense. He is untrammelled by con- 
servative and conventional ideas, and still has not 
discarded the old reverence for the religious impulses 
of mankind. He considers history as properly the 
story of the evolution of the social organization, and 
in order to understand it one must study the devel- 
opment of human thought through all the ages past. 
Only general hints for the pursuit of this study are 
presented, but these are suggestive and helpful. 


Tue “Fainalls of Tipton,” as portrayed by Vir- 
ginia W. Johnson, are a peculiarly disagreeable lot 
of people. There is not a noble or attractive quality 

by a single personage bearing the name, 
if we except the beauty which is the sole virtue of 
the young scapegrace Walter. Mr. Brockelbank, 
the rector of Tipton, is a pleasant gentleman, and 
his daughter Frances is a pretty girl; but they are 
the only characters in the rather large collection 
included in the story which it is at all gratifying to 





contemplate. And they are too weak to sustain the 
interest in a narrative of nearly 500 pages. Poor 
Frances bears the poverty of her lot bravely, but 
our sympathy receives a blow when she is made to 
act the mean part of a beggar in order to furnish a 
fat meal for the visiting Bishop. Miss Johnson 
writes gracefully, and, taking the present work as 
_ can keep a numerous company in action for a 
ong while; but she does not endow them with suf- 
ficient dignity to win the good feeling of the specta- 
tor. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 


Tue three stories comprised in the latest volume 
of Bret Harte exhibit the choice diction and the rare 
art in scene-painting which characterize this author, 
but the fresh and vigorous gift of invention which 
we look for in his writings is absent. He has been 
working a mine which for the moment was barren or 
exhausted. The incident in the tales is so bald, we 
might liken it to a skeleton clothed with a drapery 
of beautiful words. The locality in each case is set 
“On the Frontier,” hence the title under which the 
sketches are collectively ranged. It is a cause for 
regret that Mr. Harte should, in response to any 
pressure, use his pen when his mind is not in a cor- 
responding condition of activity. It is a pain to 
learn that we are not secure from disappointment 
when taking up a new book by a favorite author. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Lapy Cauwcorr’s “ Little Arthur's History of 
England” (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) was written 
for a real little Arthur, the author tells us in her pre- 
face, and she tried to set it down in just the words 
she would have used had the boy been listening to 
the story. It is but an outline, simple in all its 
parts, with the fewest possible encumbrances in the 
way of names and dates. A young child would be 
interested and amused, and, what is better, instructed 
by it, for it gives a clear and continuous account of 
the great events which shaped the life of the English 
nation. After saying so much, it is superfluous to 
add that the book is one of the best to place in the 
hands of little people, or to read to those who cannot 
follow its pages by themselves. It has all the attrac- 
tion of fiction and the advantage of communicating 
essential learning. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Crark Russet is engaged upon a new sea- 
story, to be called “ A Strange Voyage.” 


Rovutieper’s “Railway Library,” composed of 
novels issued at from one shilling to half-a-crown 
each, has just reached its thousandth volume. The 
series was begun in 1848, by the publication of the 
novels of Fenimore Cooper; and has included most 
of the popular modern novelists—Bulwer, Lytton, 
Marryatt, James, Ainsworth, Dumas, Scott, Mayne 
Reid, Dickens, Hawthorne, Mrs. Burnett, and others. 

A “Baco-SHAKESPEAREAN society,” to be com- 
posed of members believing in an other than Shakes- 

authorship of the plays and poems, has 
lately been formed in London. The society proposes 
to hold regular meetings, and to print the papers 
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read before it. Among the members are Mr. Apple- 
ton Morgan, Mrs. Henry Pott, and Mr. R. M. Theo- 
bald. 


Harper & Broruers send out, in their Franklin 
Square Library, Part I. of Stormonth’s Dictionary of 
the English Language. The earlier editions of this 
work have been greatly expanded and thoroughly 
revised, and in its new form it enters the field as a 
competitor of the leading English Dictionaries. The 
Franklin Square issue is from plates furnished by 
the British publishers, and will complete the work in 
about twenty-three weekly parts, at 25 cents each. 
There will be in all about 1,200 pages, imperial 
octavo. Bindings will be furnished by the publishers. 


Tue London “ Athenzeum,” which we had hitherto 
supposed to be an exponent of British philistin- 
ism, makes the surprising observation, in a lengthy 
review of Miss Robinson’s “ New Arcadia,” that “a 
civilization such as ours —a civilization which, per- 
mitting as it does inequalities of fortune whose great- 
ness bewilders the imagination, sanctioning as it does 
a neglect of the primal duties of man such as appalls 
the soul —is perhaps the most barbaric structure that 
all history can show;” and that “ the England of the 
Heptarchy, the England of Edward the Confessor, 
was in some ways in advance of the England of to- 
day.” Has the “Athenzum” added to its staff of 
writers Mr. Matthew Arnold? 


Tue lists of books for Fall publication, so far as 
announced by the leading firms, while perhaps more 
unpretentious than in some recent years, do not 


appear to indicate stagnation in this branch of busi- 
ness. There is a tendency toward caution and con- 
servatism, which is a part of the commercial tendency 
of the time ; but considering the sensitiveness of the 
book trade to anything like general financial depres- 
sion, and the quiet naturally following a period of 
great productiveness like that of the past half-dozen 
years, the outlook may be said to be fairly satisfac- 
tory. The season is likely to prove one of average 
prosperity to the trade, and will witness the publica- 
tion of some good and substantial books. We men- 
tion below many of the more important items in the 
announcements thus far received. Several of the 
publishers’ lists are incomplete, and a few are not yet 
at hand. 

Some important new Art works are announced, 
among which a new volume by Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, promising to rank in interest with his 
“Graphic Arts,” is conspicuous. The title will be 
“Landscape,” and the work will contain some forty 
etchings and engravings on copper, many of them 
original, with some minor illustrations. Among the 
etchers will be Hamerton, Lalanne, and Pennell. The 
work is to be issued in two limited editions, a portion 
of each being reserved for the United States. There 
is also to be published (Roberts Brothers) a work 
by Mr. Hamerton, on Paris, illustrated with twelve 
large etchings and many wood-cut engravings. Henry 
Blackburn's “ English Art in 1884” (Appleton & 
Co.) will consist of sketches, with descriptive text, 
of pictures in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors, 
Royal Institute of Painters in Oils and Water-Colors, 
and other Exhibitions in 1884. Frederick Taylor's 
“Studies of Animal Painting,” with eighteen col- 





ored plates, will be published by Cassell & Company. 
A folio volume of specimens of French etchings, 
uniform with the “Score of Etchings” of last year, 
will be issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., who announce 
also several new Parts of the new edition of Bryan’s 
“Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.” White, 
Stokes & Allen will offer a rich portfolio collection of 
new etchings by American artists. 

In History, Biography, etc., there will be the 
second volume of McMaster’s “ History of the People 
of the United States,” the fifth volume of the revised 
edition of Bancroft’s “ History of the United States,” 
the biography of Louis Pasteur, from the French, 
and the autobiography of Dr. Marion Sims, (all by 
Appleton & Co.); Von Ranke’s “ Universal History ” 
(Harper & Brothers); “Our Great Benefactors,” 
by Samuel Adams Drake, a series of biographies of 
eminent men and women, (Roberts Brothers); F. 
M. Holland’s “ History of Free Thought” (Holt & 
Co.); “Carlyle’s Life in London, from 1834 to his 
death in 1881,” by J. A. Froude; “ Icaria, a Chapter 
in the History of Communism,” by Albert Shaw, 
and “Life and Times of Gustavus Adolphus,” by 
the Hon. John L. Stevens, late U. S. Minister to 
Sweden, published by Putnam’s Sons. 

The new Books of Travel, etc., will include: 
“Life and Travel in India,” by Mrs. Leonowens, 
author of “The English Governess at a Siamese 
Court,” to be issued by Porter & Coates. “The 
Three Prophets: Chinese Gordon, Mohammed- 
Ahmed, Araby Pasha; Events before, during, and 
after the Bombardment of Alexandria,” by Colonel 
Chaille Long, ex-Chief of Staff to Gordon in Africa, 
ex-United States Consular Agent in Alexandria, is 
announced by Appleton & Co.; and, by the same 
firm, “The Cruise of the Alice May,” by S. G, W. 
Benjamin, with illustrations. Harper & Brothers 
have “Sketching Rambles in Holland,” illustrated, 
by Geo. H. Boughton ani E. A. Abbey. “The Land 
of Rip Van Winkle” (Putnam) will contain the nar- 
rative of a tour through the romantic parts of the 
Catskills, together with their legends and traditions, 
by A. E. P. Searing; with fifty illustrations. ‘‘ Sunny 
Spain; its Peoples, Places, and Customs,” by Phillis 
Browne, and “ Rambles Round London Town,” by 
C. L. Mateaux, are to be issued by Cassell & Com- 
pany. 

In Fiction, we are to have a good number of new 
books — from Appleton & Co., “Noble Blood,” by 
Julian Hawthorne; “The Black Poodle and other 
Stories,” by F. Anstey, author of Vice-Versa; “ Allan 
Dare and Robert le Diable,” a romance; and “ Doc- 
tor Grattan,’ by W. A. Hammond. From Harper 
& Brothers — “ Nature’s Serial Story,” by E. P. Roe; 
“Judith Shakespeare,” by Wm. Black; “Left Be- 
hind, or Ten Days a Newsboy,” by James Otis; 
“Miss Tommy, a Medieval Romance,” and “In a 
House-Boat, a Journal,” by the author of “ John 
Halifax.” From Holt & Co.—‘ Dark Days,” by 
Hugh Conway, and “Callirrhoé, Fair Rosamund,” 
by Wickall Field. From Dodd, Mead & Co.—“ At 
Any Cost,” by Edward Garrett, and “A Young 
Girl’s Wooing,” by E. P. Roe. From White, Stokes 
& Allen—*“A Matter of Taste,” by George H. 
Picard. From Roberts Brothers — “ Almost a Duch- 
ess” (New “No-Name”); “Ramona,” by H. H.; 
“Suwanee River Tales,” by Sherwood Bonner; “ The 
Making of a Man,” by W. M. Baker; “A Sea 
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Change,” by Miss F. L. Shaw; and “Tip Cat,” 
the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission” and “Led 
die.” From Putnam’s Sons — “The Bassett Claim,” 

a story of life in Washington, by Henry R. Elliot. 
From ite, Stokes & Allen — “ The Shadow of John 
Wallace,” by L. Clarkson. 

Many important Illustrated Books will doubtless 
come later in the season; but among those already 
announced must be mentioned first the “ Zuyder- 
Zee Edition” of De Amicis’ “ Holland and its Peo- 
ple,” with illustrations in etching, photogravure, and 
wood—a limited edition, published by Putnam’s Sons, 
who also issue “Half a Century of English History,” 
represented in a series of 147 cartoons from “ Punch.” 
Admirers of Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia” will 
soon be offered an illustrated edition ‘of this poem, 
the illustrations to be taken from photographs of 
Buddhist sculptures in ancient Indian ruins, in which 
have been found scul and frescoes supposed to 
illustrate scenes in the life of Gotama Buddha, the 
hero or subject of the poem. Crowell & Co. will offer 
an “illustrated holiday edition” of George Eliot's 
complete poems, in royal octavo, with sixteen full- 
pose illustrations drawn expressly for the work, by 

aylor, Andrew, Schell, and Harper. Cassell & Com- 

pany will have “Character Sketches from Dickens, 
Beound Series,” containing six plates from original 
drawings by Frederick Barnard, in portfolio; and a 
translation of Chateaubriand’s “ Atala,” with Doré’s 
illustrations. Porter & Coates— “From Green- 


land’s Icy Mountains,” by Bishop Heber, illustrated 
with twenty-two engravings from original drawings 
by Frederick B. Schell; and Alfred Tennyson’s 


“ Lady Clare,” illustrated with the same number of 
plates from drawings by Fredericks, Church, Fenn, 
Schell, Garrett, and Perkins. Dutton & Co. — “ Vio- 
lets Among the Lilies,” by Miss Clarkson, author of 
“Indian Summer,” ete. White, Stokes & Allen— 
a new edition, from new plates, of “ Paradise Lost,” 
with Doré’s illustrations; new volumes by Miss 
Skelding, “ Heartsease” and “ Flowers from Glade 
and Garden,” with illustrations in color, and ms 
selected from leading authors; several new volumes 
in the * Flower-Song Series,” with colored illustra- 
tions; a volume of “ Wheel-Songs ” ( poems on bicyc- 
ling), by 8. Conant Foster, with fifty illustrations; 
and three new calendars, the “‘ Macdonald Calendar,” 
the “ Pansy Calendar,” and the “ Crescent Calendar.” 
Of New Editions of standard works there will be: 
In poetry — Harper's one-volume edition of Tenny- 
son, revised and complete, with illustrations and por- 
trait; Dodd, Mead & Co.’s five-volume 16-mo. edi- 
tion of Mrs. Browning’s poems, from new American 
plates; a three-volume 16-mo. edition of Percy's 
“ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” published by White, 
Stokes & Allen, and, by the same firm, a new edition 
of “ Heine’s Book of Songs,” translated by Martin 
and Bowring; twelve new volumes added to Crowell’s 
“ Favorite Illustrated Edition” of the popular poets, 
and ten new volumes in the series of “ Red-Line 
Poets,” by the same publisher. In prose— the 
“Friendly Edition” of Rolfe’s Shakespeare, in 
inges? i volumes (Harpers); “ Milton’s Prose Writ- 
in Appleton’s “ Parchment Series”; a ten- 
wohanes 12-mo. edition of “ Pepys’ Diary” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.); the “ Franklin Square” edition ( Har- 
pers) of Stormonth’s English Dictionary, in twenty- 
three weekly parts; a revised and enlarged edition of 





Lewis’s “American Sportsman” ( rs); a new 
edition of Barton’s “ History of a Suit in Equity” 
(Robert Clarke & Co.); a new edition, limited to 
500 copies, of Hamilton’s Works, in five volumes 
(Putnam’s Sons); a new edition of “Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary” (Porter & Coates), in one volume, 
revised and adapted to the present use of Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Students, by Rev. F. N. 
and M. A. Peloubet; new editions of Lady Brassey's 
“Sunshine and Storm in the East” and “ Voyage in 
the Yacht Sunbeam,” each in two volumes 16-mo., 
Major's = Stokes & Allen; and a new edition of 

_ “ Walton’s Complete Angler,” by Crowell 


“oo Compilations, there will be a volume of 
“ American Orations” selected by Prof. Johnston of 
the College of New Jersey, and a companion volume 
of “ British Orations” selected by Prof. Adams of 
the University of Michigan, both published by Put- 
nam’s Sons; “ Representative German Poems, Ballad 
and Lyrical,” German text, with English versions 
by various authors, edited by Karl Knortz, published 
by Holt & Co.; selections of humorous papers from 
“ Life,” by White, Stokes & Allen; “ Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs,” a selection for every day in the 
year, with “The Three Festivals,” a collection of 
poems for Christmas, New Year, and Easter, — both 
the latter volumes published by Roberts Brothers; 
“The Nutshell Series,” containing the best thoughts 
of the best writers, edited by Helen Kendrick John- 
son, published in six 32-mo. volumes, by Putnam’s 
Sons; and, by the same firm, “The Pearl Series of 
Choice Selections.” 

Of Educational works, Appleton & Co. present a 
full list, including “ Education in Relation to Man- 
ual Industry,” by the Hon. Arthur MacArthur; a 
new series of “Standard Arithmetics”; “ A Com- 
pend of Geology,” by Prof. Joseph LeConte; an 
“Elementary Zodlogy,” by Dr. J. B. Holder and 
C. F. Holder; ete., ete. Holt & Co. will have two 
new works by Newcomb—* Analytic Algebra” and 
“The Essentials of Trigonometry.” Putnam’s Sons 
—“A High-School Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage,” by H.C. G. Brandt, Professor of German 
in Hamilton College; “A Reader of German Litera- 
ture,” edited with notes by W. H. Rosenstengel, 
Professor of German in the University of Wisconsin; 
“Outlines of Roman Law,” comprising its historic 
growth and general principles, by Wm. C. Morey, 
Ph.D., Professor of History and Political Science in 
the University of Rochester; ““Tableaux de la Révo- 
lution Frangaise,” edited for the use of students in 
French, with explanatory and critical notes by Pro- 
fessors T. F. Crane and O. G. Brun. 

In Scientific and Technical works, Putnam’s Sons 
will present an important contribution to the study 
of American archeology, in the Marquis de Nadil- 
lac’s “ Prehistoric America,” translated by N. 
d’Anvers, and edited with notes by W. H. Dall. 
The same firm will have a number of new medical 
books, including “The Brain and the Nerves,” by 
Thos. Stretch Dowse; “The Student’s Manual of 
Practical Electro-Therapeutics,” by R. W. Amidon, 
M.D.; “The Student’s Manual of Technical Micro- 
scopy, for Use in Medical and Pathological Investi- 
gation,” by Carl Friedlander, M.D.; “ Myths in 
Medicine, or Old-Time Doctors,” a series of essays 
on the History of Medical Practice, by A. C. Gar- 
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rett, M.D. Jansen, McClurg & Co. will publish Dr. 
N. S. Davis’s “‘ Theories and Practice of Medicine,” 
in one volume of about 900 pages. Holt & Co.— 
“ Botany,” by C. E. Bessey, and “The Elementary 
Human Body,” by H. Newell Martin. Appleton & 
Co.— Dr. O. W. Wight’s “Maxims of Public 
Health.” Lippincott & Co.—Prof. John C. Cut- 
ter’s “Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene.” 

The Juvenile announcements appear in a profusion 
sufficient to appall expected purchasers and cata- 
loguers. We enumerate as far as s will admit : 
Cassell & Company .—‘*The Sunday Scrap-Book,” 
with about 1,000 illustrations of Bible Scenes and 
Incidents ; “Children of all Nations, their Homes, 
Schools, and Playgrounds,” illustrated ; “ Hither and 
Thither,” by Mary D. Brine, illustrated ; “* Duncans 
on Land and Sea,” by Kate Tannatt Woods, illus- 
trated ; ““ What We Little Ones Saw,” illustrations 
onevery page ; “ Bo-Peep”’ for 1884, etc. etc. Rout- 
ledge & Sons—‘“A Popular Natural History,” by 
Rev. J. G. Wood, profusely illustrated ; “A Museum 
of Wonders” explained in pictures by F. Opper ; 
Laboulaye’s “Illustrated Fairy Tales,” new edi- 
tion ; “Illustrated Poems and Songs for Young 
People,” edited by Helen Kendrick Johnson ; “ Sports 
and Pastimes for American Boys,” by Henry Chad- 
wick ; “A Picture-Book of Wild Animals” and “A 
Picture-Book of Domestic Animals,” each with col- 
ored illustrations ; and three new volumes by Kate 
Greenaway, “ Language of Flowers,” with colored 
illustrations, Almanac for 1885, and her edition of 
“ Mavor’s Spelling.” Harper Brothers — ‘“ The Voy- 
age of the ‘ Vivian’ to the North-pole and beyond,” 
by Thomas W. Knox, author of “The Boy Travel- 
lers in the Far East,” illustrated ; Drake’s “ Indian 
History for Young Folks,” illustrated ; and Ernest 
Ingersoll’s “Country Cousins, Short Studies in the 
Natural History of the United States.” Dodd, Mead 
& Co.— “The very Joyous, Pleasant and Refresh- 
ing History of the Good Knight, without Fear and 
without Reproach, the Gentle Lord de Bayard,” set 
forth in English by Edward Cockburn Kindersley, 
uniform in size with “Chronicle of the Cid,” pub- 
lished last season ; ‘‘ The Merchant Vessel,”’ by Chas. 
Nordhoff, uniform with “Man-of-War Life,” pub- 
lished last year ; both volumes illustrated. Apple- 
ton & Co. — “ Boys Coastwise,” uniform with “ Boys 
in the Mountains,” by W. H. Rideing, illustrated. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—*“ Young Folks’ Ideas,” a 
Story, by Uncle Lawrence, author of “ Young Folks’ 
Whys and Wherefores,” profusely illustrated ; “ Our 
Young Folks’ Josephus,” uniform with “ Our Young 
Folks’ Plutarch,” illustrated. Porter & Coates — 
“ Rod and Gun,” being the second volume of “ Rod 
and Gun Series,” by Harry Castlemon, and “ Young 
Wild Fowlers,” by the same author, forming the 
third and concluding volume of the series ; “Do 
and Dare,” by Horatio Alger, being the second 
volume of the “Atlantic Series”; ‘‘Ned in the 
Woods” and “Ned on the River,” both by Edward 
8. Ellis, being the second and third volumes of “ Boy 
Pioneer Series” ; a new book for girls by Margaret 
Vandegrift entitled “‘ Doris and Theodora”; ‘“ Stories 
from French History,” by Sir Walter Scott ; “The 
Life of Colonel David Crocket,” by Edward 8. Ellis ; 
“The Life of Colonel Daniel Boone,” by Edward 8. 
Ellis ; “ Asop’s Fables,” with more than 50 illus- 
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trations by John Tenniel ; “The Floating Light of 
the Goodwin Sands,” by R. M. Ballantyne ; and 
“ Cook’s Voyage Around the World.” Putnam’s 
Sons —“ Herodotus for Boys and Girls” (a compan- 
ion to the “ Plutarch”) edited by J. 8. White ; and, 
uniform with these two, a new edition of Bayard 
Taylor’s “ Views Afoot, or Europe Seen with Knap- 
sack and Staff.” Crowell & Co. ——“ Little Arthur’s 
History of England,” by Lady Calleott ; “ What 
Fide Remembers,” by Faye Huntington ; “'The Dove 
Series” and “ Georgey’s Menagerie,” six volumes 
each ; and “ August Stories” and “June Stories,” 
four volumes each, by Jacob Abbott. Roberts Broth- 
ers—“The Hunter Cats of Connorloa,” by Helen 
Jackson (“H. H."’), illustrated ; “Jack Archer, a 
Tale of the Crimea,” by G. A. Henty, both 
books illustrated ; and “Spinning-Wheel Stories,” 
by Louisa M. Alcott. Holt & Co. —“ Captain Phil,” 
a boy’s experience in the Western army during the 
war of the Rebellion, by M. M. Thomas; and 
“Ralph the Drummer-Boy,” a story of the days of 
Washington, by Louis Rousselet, both books illus- 
trated. White, Stokes & Allen —“The Mary-Jane 
Papers,” by Miss Plympton, illustrated by the 
author; and “Christmas Rhymes and Stories,” 
original and selected, illustrated. 

In addition to the above classifications, Appleton 
& Co. announce the “Essays and Speeches of Jere- 
miah 8. Black,” edited by the Hon. Chauncey F. 
Black; “Elements of English Speech,” by Isaac 
Bassett Choate; and “ A Naturalist’s Rambles About 
Home,” by Dr. Charles C. Abbott. Harper & Broth- 
ers— “Supplement to McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia.” Robert Clarke & Co.— New Ameri- 
can edition of “Cook’s Synopsis of Chess Open- 
ings,” edited by Mr. J. W. Miller, with a supplement 
containing American openings or innovations, and 
analyses, and also a list of the chess clubs in the 
United States and Canada. Roberts Brothers— 
“ Human Intercourse,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
the complement of his “ Intellectual Life” ; “ Eupho- 
rion,” Studies of the Antique and the Medisval in 
the Renaissance, by Vernon Lee; “ Days and Hours 
in a Garden,” by Mrs. Boyle. Cassell & Company — 
“The Fables of the Russian Poet Kirlof,” by Ww. R. 
S. Ralston, of the British Museum. Holt & Co. — 
“Chansons de Roland,” translated by Leonce Rabil- 
lon; “Der Neue Leitfaden,” by Th. Heness ; 
Fouque’s “ Sintram in the Unterhaltungsbibliothek.” 
White, Stokes & Allen— “Guide and Select Direc- 
tory to New York City”; “ Artistic Tableaux,” with 
Diagrams and Descriptions of Costumes, by Joseph- 
ine Pollard and Walter Satterlee; and “Fifty 
Soups,” by Thomas J. Murrey, of New York. Put- 
nam’s Sons — “The Art of Bread-Making,” by Hen- 
rietta A. Dwight. 











BOoKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List includes all New Books, American and Foreign, 
received during the month of August, by Mrssrs. JANSEN, Mo- 
CiurRG & Co., Chicago. } 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE. 


The Edwards Papers; Being a portion of the Collection of 
the Letters, Papers and Manuscripts of Ninian Edwards. 
Edited by E. B. Washburne. Chicago Historical Society's 
Collection.—Vol. III, 8vo, pp. 633. Net, $6. 





THE 


Boston Events. A Brief Mention and the Date of more than 
5,000 Events that Transpired in Boston from 1630 to 1880, etc. 
Compiled by E. H. Savage. Pp. 218. Net, $1. 

Venice. By A. J.C. Hare. Pp. 206. $1. 

Florence. By A. J.C. Hare. Pp. 266. $1. 

A Trip to Alaska; or, What Was Seen and Heard 
Summer Cruise in Alaskan Waters. By G. Wardman. 

237. $1.25. 

Ten Days in the Jungle. By J.E.L. Pp. 100. $1. 

Life on a Ranch. Ranch Notes in Kansas, Colorado, the 
Indian Territory, and Northern Texas. By R. Aldridge. 
50 cents. 








ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. “The Haworth Edition.” 
Etc! This Edition de Luze is 
ted 
proofs of the Etchings on Japan paper. 
net, 
And 425 copies on laid paper of extra quality, with single 
impressions of the etchings. Price, net, $10. 

The Works of Edgar Allen Poe. The Amontillado Edi- 
tion, with Etchings by Gifford, Church, Platt, Pennell, and 
other Artists, and a new portrait of Poe on Steel. To be 
completed in 8 vols., Square Octavo. Six vols. now ready. 
This Edition de Luce is limited to 315 copies, numbered. 
Price per vol., $4.50, or $36 per set. 

A part of the edition will be accompanied by a duplicate set 
of Egy of the Etchings on satin, mounted on cards with 
Price of set with Bese duplicates, $46. 

The echo of Shoshee Chunder Dutt. First Series. His- 

torical and Miscellaneous. 6 vols. London. Net, $12.40. 

Reforms : Their Difficulties and Possibilities. By the author of 
“ Conflict in Nature and Life.” $1. 

Number One, and How to Take Care of Him. A Series of 

talks 


on 
“Standard Library.” Pp. 160. 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
The Art of Fiction. By Waltar Besant. Paper, 25 cents. 


MEDICAL — SCIENTIFIC, 


A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe, F. R. 8., and 
C. Schorlemmer, F. R. 8. Vol. III. The Chemistry of the 
Hydrocarbons and their Derivatives, or Organic Chemistry. 
Part Il. 8vo, pp. 655. $5. 

The National Dispensatory. 
J. Maisch, Phar. D. Third 
with * numerous additions. 8vo, 
sheep, $8. 

Diseases of the Throat and Nose, 
Larynx, 


By A. Stille, M.D., LL.D., and 
Edlition, thoroughly revised, 
pp. 1755. Cloth, $7.25; 


Including the Pharynx, 
Trachea, (Esophagus, Nose and Naso-Pharynx. By 
M. "Mackenzie, M.D., London. 8vo, vol. II. Diseases of the 


(Esophagus, Nose and Naso-Pharynx, with Index of Authors 
and Formule for Topical Remedies. Cloth, $3; sheep, $4 
The Electric Light, Its History, Production, and Applica- 
tions. Translated from the French of Em Alglave and J. 
Boulard. By T < O’Conor Sloane, E.M., Ph. D, Edited, wi 
notes and additions, by C. M. Lungren, C. E. 8vo, pp. 458. 
Profusely Illustrated. %5. 

A Treatise on Earthy and Other Minerals and Min- 
ing. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S. Pp. 336. London. Net, $4.40. 

The Metaphysics of The School, »,. > Harper, 8.J. 
Vol. III, Part I. 8vo, pp. 414. London. $3.50. 

The Orchids of New England, A os Monegraph. By 
H. Baldwin. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 158. $2.50. 

The ee Theory. A Brief Statement for general 
readers. By J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and Fanny D. Bergen. Pp. 
240, $1.25. 


RAILWAYS — ECONOMICS — POLITICS. 


Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1884, 
pay their route and mil ; stocks, bonds, debts, cost, 
traffic, earnings, expenses and ividends ; their organizations, 
directors, officers, etc. By H. V. Poor, 8vo, pp. 1035. Net, 
$6.00. 


Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway ; or, Stories of 
the Locomotive in Every Land. By W. 8S. Kennedy. Pp. 254. 
$1.25. 

The Fallacies in “ Progress and Poverty:” in H. D. 
oe Economics, and in “ Social Problems; with the 
Ethics of Protection and Free Trade, and the Industrial 
Problem Considered a-priori. By W. Hanson. Pp. 191. $1. 

Indian Money. Asa Factor in New England Civilization. By 
W. B. Weeden, A.M. “Johns Hopkins University Studies.” 
Paper. 50 cents. 

Our Unjust Tariff Law. A plain statement about high taxes. 
By H. L. Nelson. With an Introductory Letter by Hon. J. G. 
Carlisle. Paper. 25 cents. 

Why Iam a Republican. A History of the Republican Party, 
and a Defense of its Policy, etc., with Biographical Sketches 
of the Republican Candidates. By G. 8. Boutwell. Pp. 195— 
lili, $1.25. 
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The Man Versus the State. Containing “‘ The New Lon 
“The Coming Slavery,” “The Sins of Legislato 
“The Great Political Superstition.” By Herbert lg 
Paper. 30 cents. 








FICTION. 
On the Frontier. By Bret Harte. Pp. 288. 
The ay Men. A Tale of To-morrow. By R. Grant, J. B. 0° 
Reilly, J. 8. of Dale, and J. T. Wheelwright. Pp. 270. $1.25. 
The Baby’s Grandmother. By D. B. Walford. Pp. 431. Paper, 
30 cents. Cloth. $1. 
Annouchka. By ivan 8S. Turgenef. 
Pp. 111, $1. 
John Thorn’s Fi — 
Teal, Pp. 187 
Some Other art ‘By Sarah P. McLean. New Edition. Paper. 
50 cents. 
Towhead. 


$1. 


Translated by F. Abbott. 


A Study of Western Life. By Angeline 


By Sarah P. McLean. New Edition. Paper, 50 cents. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

A Fair Maid. By F. W. Robinson. 20 cents. 

Matrimony. By W. E. Norris. 20 cents. 

Georgia Scenes. By a Native Georgian. 2 cents. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 

Le Fils De L’Amant. Par A. Bouvier. 
La Petite Cayenne. Par A. Bouvier. 
Les Deux Maris De Marthe. 

Net. $1.05. 
L’Autopsie Du Docteur Z* * *, By E. Rod. Paper. Net, $1. 
L’/Amant De La Morte, Par L. Pichon. Paper. Net, $1.05. 
Les Chinois, Peints Par Eux-Mémes. Par le Colonel Tcheng- 

Ki-Tong. Paper. Net, $1.05. 
La Veuve aux Cent Millions. 

Paper. Net, $1.80. 
Ratée Histoire D’ Hier. 
Autour D’Un Clocher. 


Paper. Net, $1.05. 
Paper. Net, $1.05. 
Par. Gabriel Ferry. Paper. 


Par C. Mérouvel. 2 vols. 
Par H. DeKock. Paper. Net, $1.05. 
Par Fevre-Desprez. Paper. Net, 


ae Autour Du Bonheur. Par D. Dare. Paper. Net, 
1.50. 


Les Soeurs Rondoli, Par Guy De Maupassant. Paper. Net, 

Les Sept Femmes Du Colonel D’Arlot, 
Dumonteil. Paper. Net, 90 cents. 

Fe —— Et Amoureuses. Par A. Bénigne. 
1.50. 

Les Audacieuses, Par A. Bénigne. Paper. Net, $1.50. 

En Pleine Fantaisie. Par A. Silvestre. Paper. Net, $1.50. 


La Nuit Du Mardi Gras, Par L. Stapleaux. Paper. Net, 
90 cents. 


L’Amour Et L’ Argent. 
cents. 

Paris Qui Grouille. Par P. Véron. Paper. 

Les Jolies Actrices De Paris, 
$1.05. 


Par Fulbert- 


Paper. Net, 


Par J. De Gastyne. Paper. Net, 9 

Net, 90 cents. 

Par P. Mahalin. Paper. Net, 

Les Grandes Amoureuses, Eve. Par A. Lacroix. Sophie 
Monnier. Par J. Richepin. Madame de Monaco. Par A. 
Asseline. Béatrice Cenci. Par C. Diguet. Francoise De 
Rimini. Par E. Saint-Juirs. Paper. Per vol., Net, 60 cents. 

Livret TUustré Du Musée Du Lurembourg- Dumas. Con- 
taining about 250 Reproductions from the artist’s original 
drawings. Furis: Paper. Net, $1.05. 


RELIGIOUS. 
— Works of O,. A, Brownson. Collected and arranged by 
. Brownson. 8vo, vol. xi. Containing the second part of 
= writings on Christianity and Heathenism in Politics and 
Society. Net, $3.00. 

Foregleams of Immortality. And an In Memoriam. By 
Rose Porter. Pp. 168. Gilt edges. $1.25. 

A Dictionary of Miracles. Imitative, Realistic, and ~ 
matic. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Pp. 582. Half 
Leather. $2.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chess Studies and End Games, Systematically Arranged. 
Being a Complete Guide for Learners and Advanced Players. 
By B. Horwitz. 8vo., pp. 376. London: Net, $3.70. 
The Cattle Fields of the Far West. By J.8. Tait. 
Edinburgh. 50 cents. 

The French Teacher. A Right Rory of Teaching French. 
By Prof. E. C. Dubois. Pp. 148. 1.00 

Hand- Book for Horsewomen. 
cents. 


Paper. 


By H. L. De Bussigny. 50 


*, Books in this list will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, except those marked ‘‘net” (which require ten per cent. 





additional for postage), by JansEN, MoCLURG & Co., Chicago. 
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[D). APPLETON &CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 


Life on a Ranch, RANCH NOTES IN KAN- 
SAS, COLORADO, THE INDIAN TERRITORY, 
AND NORTHERN TEXAS. By Reainatp A.p- 
rxipce. With Illustrations. 16mo, paper. Price, 
50 cents. 

“A very inte and amusing narrative. Certainly Mr. 
Aldridge’s book is much more witty, contains many more remark- 
able episodes, is far fuller of new and racy information, and, if 
we may trust our own judgment on so ticklish a point, is out and 
away a safer guide to the intending emigrant than ‘Letters from 


our Boys’ which have recently appeared under such distinguished 
literary patronage.’’—Fall Mull Gazette. 


Il. 


Reforms: their Difficulties and Possi- 


belettes. By the author of “Conflict in Nature 
and Life.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This work is in a sense a sequel to “ Conflict in Nature and 
Life,” and readers of that work who its penetrating 
and ‘judicial spirit will welcome the present volume, which dis- 
cusses current projects for reform in an impartial and searching 


manner, and in a style to enlist the interest of all intellectual 
readers, 


In. 


Hand- Book for Horsewomen, By H. L. 
De Bussieny, formerly Lieutenant of Cavalry and 
Instructor of Riding in the French Army. 16mo, 
cloth, flexible. Price, 50 cents. 


A convenient and trustworthy — for ladies in the difficult 
art of accomplished horseback riding 


Iv. 


The Man versus The State. 


Containing “ THE NEW TORYISM,” “ THE 
COMING SLAVERY,” “ THE SINS OF LEGIS- 
LATORS,” anp “ THE GREAT POLITICAL 
SUPERSTITION.” By Hersest Srencen. 


This volume contains all the recent political papers 
by Herbert Spencer that have appeared in “ The Con- 
temporary Review” in England, and (by arrangement) 
in “ The Popular Science Monthly ” in this country. 
These articles, in the course of their publication, have 
aroused a profound interest, and the present cheap edi- 
tion is in obedience to a demand for the papers in a 
form for a wide popular circulation. 


8vo., Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New Yorx. 





Worcester’s Unabridged 


DICTIONARY. 





The Largest and Most Complete Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


The New Edition of Worcester’s Dictionary contains 
thousands of words not to be found in 
any other Dictionary. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Valuable Supplementary Tables. Complete List of 
Synonymes. 
Library Sheep, Marbled Edges, $10.00. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Lippincott's Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary. 

Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches 

of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. 


By J. Tuomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep, 
$12.00. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World. 


A complete Geographical Dictionary. By J. Tuomas 
and T. Banpwim. Royal 8vo. Sheep, $10.00 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
New Science Series 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ASTRONOMY, 


By Prof. Isaac SHarpiess and Prof. G. M. Pxrips. 
Profusely Illustrated. $1.00. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. Isaac SHarpiess and Prof. G. M. Puxtips, 
authors of “Astronomy,” etc. With numerous 
Illustrations. $1.00. A KEY to this work has 
been prepared for the use of teachers. 50 cents. 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


By Prof. Wrmu1am H. Greens, M.D., Editor and Trans- 
lator of Wurtz’s “Chemistry.” Fully Illustrated. 
$1.00. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 


Physiolegy, and Hygiene. By Prof. Joun C. Curren, 
B.S., M.D. With 140 Illustrations. 
This work is nearly ready. $1.00. 
All are bound uniform in style, 12mo, half roan, 
cloth sides. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pusuisuers, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Cassell & Company's ‘New Publications, 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY. His Lite and Adven- 
tures, written by himself. A narative of Travels and 
Adventures in Asia and Europe, with portrait and 
fourteen full-page illustrations. One vol., large 
octavo, nearly 400 pages. Price, $2.50. 

“This volume, in which Professor Vambéry gives us a 
detailed account of his early life and of the chain of circum- 
stances which led to his journey into Central Asia, will certainly 
be read with considerable interest, while it will undoubtedly con- 
firm the popular impression about its author. We must 
leave the reader to accompany Professor Vambéry in person 
on his adventurous tour. - The learned author has 
lost none of the verve and fluency which made his former works 
such pleasant reading.’’— London Times. 

“Most fascinating and remarkable. . . From be- 
ginning to end the story of this renowned traveller and linguist 
bears the impress of a candid life narrative simply told.”"—N. Y. 
World, 


“ An interesting and valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Central Asia, before the advance of Russia stopped the slave 
trade and made travelling possible. The picture that we get of 
the author is a lively and typical one.’’—The Nation. 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS. A 

Non-Technical Manual for the use of All. By T.C. 

Hepworts, Lecturer to the late Royal Polytechnic 

Institution. With illustrations. Cloth. Price, 60 cts. 

“The object in offering to public notice this unpretending 
Manual of Modern Photography, is to provide a practical guide 
for the use of the many amateur workers who, since the introduc- 
tion of gelatine dry plates, have taken up the art as a pleasant 
occupation for their leisure hours.” 

PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. As Ap- 
plied to Model Drawing and Sketching from Nature, 
with 23 Plates, and other Illustrations. By Grorcr 
TrowsripGr, Head Master of Government School of 
Art, Belfast. One vol., oblong 4to, Cloth. $2.50. 

SIMON PETER; his Life, Times and Friends. 
By Epwiy Hoppes, author of “ Ephraim and Helah,” 


“A Story of the Exodus,” etc., etc. One vol., 12mo. 
Cloth extra. Price, $1.50. 


LIFE AND LABOR IN THE FAR, FAR 


WEST. Being Notes of a Tour in the Western 
States, British Columbia, Manitoba, and the North- 
west Territory. By W. Henry Barnesy, with special 
prepared map in pocket, showing the author’s route. 
One volume, octavo, extra cloth, bevelled gilt top. 
Price, $2.00. 

“ Life and Labor in the Far, Far West,” contains a description 
of a tour undertaken during the spring and summer of 1883. 
The author, in the course of his tour, passed through some 
of the finest scenery in North America, and had many special 
vpportunities of observing the condition of agriculture, more 
especially in the Dominion of Canada and British Columbia, 
and of considering the suitability of the country as a field for 
emigration and for the investment of capital. 

Mr. Barneby selected a new route West over the Rocky 
Mountains, by the Denver and Rio Grande Railway (which 
was opened up on the 20th May, 1883), and travelled by 
the Pacific Ocean to Vancouver's Island and British Columbia. 
He returned by the then uncompleted Northern Pacific Railway 
(since completed) across the American Continent, over the Rocky 
Mountains, through Montana and Dakota, and visited Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, the River Valley, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the Northwest Territory, and other regions of much interest. 
WORKING MEN CO-OPERATIONS: 

What They Have Done, and What They are Doing. An 

Account of the Artisan’s Co-operative Movement in 

Great Britain, with Information How to Promote it. 

By Arruur H. Dyxe Acuianp, M.A., Student and Stew- 

ard of Christ Church, and Senior Bursar of Balliol 

College, Oxford; Member of the Central Co-operative 

Board; and Benjamin Jones, Honorary Secretary of 

the Southern Section of the Central Co-operative 

Board. 16mo, cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications Sent Free on Application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lumirtep, 


739 & 741 Broapway, New York. 
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FORTNIGHTLY INDEX. 


An Independent Journal of Liberal Education, Liter- 
ature, Science, the Arts, and Public Affairs. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1884-85. 

It is now four years since the inauguration of the move- 
ment to establish at Ann Arbor, the seat of the University of 
Michigan, the educational center of the West, a journal of high 
character that should reflect the maturest thoughts on educa- 
tional, literary, scientific, artistic, political, financial and his- 
torical questions of current interest. The unusual facilities for 
carrying forward such an enterprise afforded by the presence 
and influence of this great center of learning, and the conviction 
existing in many quarters that there should be some recognized 
medium of communication between the leading thinkers through- 
out the country and an institution of so great influence in mould- 
ing the education of the West, were powerful incentives toward 
the founding of such a journal. 

The first number of the Inpex, “‘a journal of education, liter- 
ature, criticism and news,” was published in Ann Arbor early in 
September, 1882, and was received with great favor by leading 
educators and the press. Encouraged by such a reception, the 
managers of the paper have endeavored to maintain for it the 
highest standard of excell and their efforts have been ac- 
corded such a hearty and appreciative recognition that the InpDEx 
enters upon the coming year with largely increased facilities and 
greatly extended influence, the recent consolidation of the InDEx 
and the Michigan Educational News making the strongest educa- 
tional journal in the West. 

As last year, the editorial conduct of the InpEx will remain in 
the hands of Professors Alexander Winchell, Charles K. Adams 
and William H. Payne of the University of Michigan, aad Charles 
H. J. Douglas of the University of Wisconsin. While no arbi- 
trary limits are imposed upon the several editors, the general 
plan upon which the paper is conducted may be briefly outlined 
as follows : 

Alexander Winchell, LL.D., Professor of Geology and Palx- 
ontology, will write principally upon matters of science and art. 
There is a growing recognition of the value of science in all 
schemes of public education, and Dr. Winchell will discuss the 
various phases of scientific intelligence and instruction. In rec- 
ognition of that side of a liberal education represented by a 
cultivated artistic taste, the Inpex will also maintain a promi- 
nent place as an exponent of American progress in the fine arts, 
including music and the drama. 

Charles K, Adams, LL.D., Professor of History and Dean of 
the School of Political Science, and non-resident Professor of 
History in Cornell University, will write upon such current affairs 
and historic themes as bear on matters of present political and 
social importance. He will also discuss another class of subjects 
now assuming a deserved impuortance—the training of the young 
for the duties of citizenship through suitable instruction in 
political science, and the need of diffusing among the peo- 
ple at large correct ideas on governmental and municipal admin- 
istration. 

William H. Payne, A.M., Professor of the Science and the 
Art of Teaching, will discuss the subject of systematic education 
in its three phases, the practical, the scientific and the historical. 
The treatment of these themes will always be catholic and 
impartial. The purpose will be to expound the rational element 
in scholastic questions, and to ally the methods of the school- 
room with common-sense as well as with philosophy. 

Charles H. J. Douglas, A.M., Instructor in English, will con- 
tinue in the same position he has filled since the establishment of 
the Inpex, having a general cognizance of the maflagement and 
policy of the paper, and giving his attention more particularly to 
the department of ** News and Notes,"’ an accurate digest, care- 
fully gleaned from American and foreign periodicals and from 
original sources, of whatever is most valuable in the fields of 
education, literature, science, the arts, and current history. 

Every issue of the Inpex contains about eight thousand 
words of carefully prepared editorial matter, including two 
pages of brief and pithy paragraphs upon current affairs, and 
two more of leading editorials upon themes of present moment; 
also, something over twelve thousand words of choice contributed 
matter, including occasional short poems of merit, letters from 
home and foreign correspondents expressing the convictions of 
the thinking public upon the numberless questions that fall 
within the compass of a journal of progressive thought, and 
giving intelligence of progress in different parts of the world, 
exhaustive reviews of the best books written in a spirit of judi- 
cial independence, extended notices of important events and 
works in the wide domain of art, including music and the drama, 
written by specialists in their various lines and expressing the 
critical judgments of men qualified to form an unbiassed opinion, 
a carefully prepared index of valuable educational, literary, sci- 
entific, or political papers appearing in the leading American and 
foreign periodicals, and a full list of new publications, with names 
of authors and publishers, received from issue to issue. 

It is the intention of the publishers that the mechanical 
appearance of the InpEx shall be in all respects worthy of its 
contents. Each number consists of from 16 to 20 pages, hand- 
somely printed on heavy toned paper, with wide margins and 
untrimmed edges; while the size of the pages is most convenient 
both for handling and for binding. The Inpex is issued every 
other Saturday, at $2.50 per academic year of twenty numbers, or 
$1.25 for ten numbers. Sample copies may be had for the asking. 

INDEX PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Walton's Com plete Angler, Masor’s 

edition, with 86 illustrations. 12mo, cloth... 

A new and elegant edition of this quaint 

old classic, printed on fine calendered paper, 

in clear and handsome type, with all the illus- 
trations of Major’s edition. 


Red Letter Poems. By English men and 
women, from Chaucer down to the present 
day. 16mo, cloth, gilt edge 
Alligator leather, cushion covers 


Swinburne’s Poems, Selected and edited 
by R. H. Sropparp, with Introductory Pre- 
face. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges 
Alligator leather, cushion covers 
8vo, cloth, full gilt. 

* Tree calf or full morocco 


George Eliot’s Poems. Wustrated edi- 
tion. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
Full morocco 
Tree calf 
Elegantly illustrated with 16 full-page 
original drawings by the best artists, and 
engraved by George T. Andrews. 


Little Arthur’s England. By Lasvx 
Catcorr. With 36 illustrations. Elegantly 
printed, and bound in red cloth, giving in 
concise and easy language all the essential 
facts of English History for Young People. 
12mo, cloth. $1 

Hints to our Boys. By A. J. Sxmaton, 
with an Introduction by Lyman Assort, D.D. 
Square 16mo 

“No book of an equal number of pages, 
outside of the Bible, contains wiser advice 
and counsel for the boys of America than 
this.”—Journal of Education. 


What Fide Remembers. 
tington. 12mo. Illustrated 
A story of fifty years ago. 
Juno Stories. By Jacos Assortt, author of 
“The Rollo Books,” ete. 4 vols. Illustrated. 


By Faye Hun- 


August Stories. By Jacos Axssortt, author 
of “ The Rollo Books,” ete. 4 vols. Illus- 
trated. 

Georgey’s Menagerie. By Mavexaxe Lxs- 
uz. 6 vols. Illustrated. 16mo 

The Dove Series. 6 vols. Tustrated. 

Cecil’s Summer. By E. B. Hoxus. 1 
illustrated... .....cccccee Percccsescoseccoes 

Chips from Dickens, Selected by Taomas 
Mason. 32mo, cloth, gilt 

Chips from Thackeray. Selected by 
THomas Mason. 32mo, cloth, gilt 

Bryce’s Pearl English Dictionary. 
32mo. Containing about 15,000 words in 384 
pages of clear pearl type, with red line border. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co., 


13 Astor Piace, New Yorx. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Popvutar Numpers: (48, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
26 Jonn STREET 


Works : Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 


Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, 
and Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to supersede all 
other Scrap Books. 

It is a combination of everything desirable in a Scrap 
Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed page, and the 
simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, are such that those 
who once use this Scrap Book never return to the old style. 

To travellers and tourists it is particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the old- 
fashioned Scrap Book, travellers have hitherto been compelled to 
carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of which among one’s 
baggage is far from pleasant. This disagreeable risk is avoided 
by the use of the Mark Twain Scrap Book. 

The ungummed page Scrap Book is at times of no ser- 
vice whatever, if paste or mucilage be not at hand when wanted. 
With a Mark Twain no such vexatious difficulty can possibly 
occur. 





NORRISTOWN HERALD. 
“No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 
speare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Book.” 
HARPER'S MONTHLY. 


“Tt saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
capital invention.” 


Itisa 


DANBURY NEWS. 


“It is a valuable book for purifying the domestic atmosphere, 
and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an assistant. It 
contains nothing that the most fastidious person could object to, 
and is, to be frank and manly, the best thing of any age — mucil- 
age particularly.” 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 & 121 WriuiaM Sr., New York. 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL STYLES OF 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


Goxp Tooru-Pioxs, Five Pen-Houpers, Eto. 

Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great 
ELAsTICITy AND GENERAL ExcELLENCE.” See Report of 
Judges, published by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale 
by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : 


49 West Fourtu Street, CINcINNATI. 
Illustrated Price List Mailed on Application. 
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‘* Justly regarded as one of the finest prose productions in the Swedish language.” 
Wrnke.uorn’s History or ScanprnaviaN LiTERATURE. 


THE SURGEON’S STORIES. 


From tHe Swepisx or Z. Torenius, Proressor or History, University oF Finuanp. CoMPRISING: 


“ Times of Gustaf Adolf,” 





“ Times of Battle and of Rest,’ 





“ Times of Charles XII,” 





“ Times of Frederick I,” 





“Times of Linneus,” 





“ Times of Alchemy.” 





Each book is complete and independent in itself, but a historical sequence and unity connect the 


series. 
In cloth, per volume.... .. $1.25 


The same in box, per set.... 7.50 


Few romances of recent years have been more warmly welcomed. 


In half calf, per set....... $16.50 
18.00 


In half morocco, per set... 





“ Most exquisitely written and translated."’— Boston Transcript. 


“ They may be classed among the best books of contemporary 
fiction.’’— Boston Globe. 


“No one could possibly fail to be carried along by the torrent 
of fiery naration which marks these wonderful tales.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


“Every scene, every character, every detail is instinct with 
life. > = 8 From beginning to end we are aroused, 
amused, absorbed.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Some of the best literary work of our time, and the excel- 
lent translation of the volume before us leaves nothing to be 
desired by the English reader.”—The Manhattan. 


“The author is vigorous and graphic, never verbose, never 
failing in interest. His books will attract the mature reader, and 
absorb the attention of children.”’—Cincinaati Courier. 


“As many of Scott’s novels give vivid and truthful pictures 
of English history, so these stories present a gallery of historical 
portraits more life-like than any drawn by the historian.”— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 





“ Topelius is evidently a great r a great r 
in the manner of Walter Scott. At moments in his writing there 
is positive inspiration, a truth and vivid reality that are start- 
ling.”—New York Daily Graphic. 





“The interest is admirably sustained throughout, and the 
reader is presented with a constantly shifting series of pictures 
in which noted characters move with something of the reality 
which belongs to the best work in romance.”’—Christian Union, 
New York. 


“The author has had a considerable success in his effort to 
portray history in the form of fiction. He has caught the spirit 
of each period in the history of his country with great fidelity, 
and he has made history very attractive for those who desire to 
have it made easy and pleasant.’’— Boston Christian Register. 


“The most important and certainly the most readable series 
of foreign fiction that has been translated into English for many 
years. * * * We have here the art—if it was an art— 
of the old story-tellers, whose stories always seem to tell them- 
selves, to move us as if we were concerned therein, and to 
embody the life that is common to the race. We have the old life 
of Sweden—of its kings, queens, and princes, its lords and ladies, 
its soldiers and sailors, its rich burghers and its poor country 
folk—the life of the court and the camp, of marches and battles— 
of victories and defeats—the changeful, checkered, tumultuous 
career of the countrymen of Charles XII., whose virtues and 
vices were alike of hardy growth, rooted in sturdy nature, and 
fed with the strong sap of the North. They smack of the soil, 
these children of the old Norsemen, and are no more ashamed of 
themselves than the clowns of Shakespeare or the heroes of 
Homer.”*—New York Mail and Express. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JANSEN, McCiure €£& Co., CHICAGO. 
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PORTER & (COATES 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains. 


By (Bishop) Reematp Heser. Elegantly illustrated 
with twenty-two engravings, from original drawings 
by Fred. B. Schell. Beautifully printed on the finest 
plate paper. 

4to. Cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $1.50 


Alligator 
Lady Clare. 


By Atrrep Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated with 


twenty-two engravings, from original drawings by 
Alfred Fredericks, F. 8. Church, Harry Fenn, F. B. 
Schell, E. P. Garrett and Granville Perkins. 
fully printed on the finest plate paper. 

4to. Cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $1.50 


Beauti- 


Dictionary of the Bible. 


(Teacher’s Edition.) Comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, Natural History and Litera- 
ture. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Revised and 
adapted to the present use of Sunday-School Teachers 
and Bible Students, by Rev. F. N. and M. A. Peloubet. 
With eight colored maps and four hundred and forty 
engravings on wood. 

Large 12mo. Cloth extra, black and gold.. $2.00 


Porter €> Coates Interest 
Tables. 


Containing accurate calculations of interest at 4, 1, 
2,3, 346, 4,416, 5,6, 7,8, and 10 per cent. per annum, 
on all sums from $1.00 to $10,000, and from one day 
to six years. Calculated by John E. Coffin. It also 
contains “ Compound Interest Tables,” “Time Table 
to find number of days between any two dates,” 
“A Table of Coins,” “Value of Foreign Coin,” 
“Short Method of Interest,” “Interest Laws of all 
States,” “Rates of Postage,” “ Business Forms” and 
“ Business Laws.” 

8vo. Cloth extra 


Rod and Gun. 


By Harry Castiuemon. Being the second volume of 
the “ Rod and Gun Series.” 
Illustrated 12mo. Cloth extra, black and 








COMPANION FOR THE FIELD AND OPERAT- 
ING ROOM. 


Amateur Photography. 


Being a hand-book for all lovers of that delightful 
amusement. By Ex.erstre WALLACE, JR. 
12mo. Morocco flexible, sprinkled edges... $1.00 
Suggestions as to the choice of Apparatus and Processes. 
No Beginner can wel! do without this book. 


Life and Travel in India. 


By Anna Harrretre Leonowens. Author of “The 
English Governess at the Siamese Court,” and “The 
Romance of the Harem.” 

Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, black and gold 


A NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


Dons and Theodora. 


By Maraaret Vanpecrirr. Author of “The Queen’s 
Body Guard,” “Clover Beach,” “ Holidays at Home,” 
etc. A book for girls. Uniform with “ Dr. Gilbert’s 
Daughters.” 

12mo. Cloth extra, brown and gold 


Do and Dare; 


OR, 
A Brave Boy’s Fight for Fortune. 


By Horatio Acer, Jz. Being the second volume of 
the “ Atlantic Series.” 


Illustrated 16mo. Cloth extra, black and 


Ned in the Woods. 


By Epwarp 8. Exuis. Being the second volume of 
the “Boy Pioneer Series.” 
Illustrated 16mo. Cloth extra, black and 


Ned on the River: 
A Tale of the Early Days in the West. 


By Epwarp S. Ex1is. Being the third and conclud- 
ing volume of the “ Boy Pioneer Series.” 
Illustrated 16mo. Cloth extra, black and 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail post-paid on receipt of the price. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Chicago, WA 
ALLEN ACADEMY 


Aims to be a sunny, cheerful, thorough school for both sexes 
pth dye age. It has had great success for 21 years. A 
rb new building is now contemplated. A few boys are re- 
celved into the family of the President, and enjoy the advantages 
ot a refined Christian home. 


TRA W. ALLEN. A.M., LL.D., 


1832 Michigan Boulevard, President. 
CHIcago, 





MISSES GRANT’S SEMINARY 
For Boarding .and Day Pupils. 
247 and 249 Dearborn Avenue. 


Sixteenth year opens Tuesday, September 16. 
Send for circular. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
( for Boys), 


312 Chicago Avenue. 
Address, 


C. N. FessENDEN, Principal. 
Term — manera 78. 


THE KIRKLAND SCHOOL 
( for Young Ladies and Children), 
275 and 277 Huron Street. 
KINDERGARTEN ATTACHED. Dairy Gymnastic Drie. 
Private Omnibus from South Side. 


Term begins September 17. 


Evanston, fl. 


N ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, p.p., LL.p., President. 
Sixty-three Professors and Instructors, and over 900 Students. 


The University offers in its Academic, Collegiate, Theological, 
Medical and Law Departments, and also in Oratory, Art, and 


Music, the highest educational advantages under the most favora- 
ble uences and at a moderate cost. For catalogues address the 
President, or Prof. H. F. Fisx, Evanston, Ill. 


“Indianapolis, Ind. 


[NDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY. 


Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Full academic 
course, Special departments in Music and Art. 
Eighth year opens September 10, 1884. 
For Catalogue of 1883-84, address, 
J. B. ROBERTS, Frincipal, 
343 & 345 North Penn. st., 
suemamnnaeann Ixp. 


“St. _, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, 


(LAW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY) 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 

Aims to give a more thorough preparation for the Bar than is 
required in any State for mere admission. The course may be 
completed in two or three years at the student's option. 

Eighteenth year begins October 15th, 1884. 

For catalogues, etc., apply to 

WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, Dean of Faculty, 

1417 Lucas Place, St. Louis, Mo. 








SCHOOLS — ConTIiNvuED. 


Beloit, Wis. 


BELOIT COLLEGE ACADEMY 


For Young Men preparing for College or Business. 
Instruction thorough. 





Expenses low. 
Term opens September 3d. 


Rev. A. W. Bugs, Principal, 
BELOIT, WIS. 








Aurora, “Cayuga Lake, N.Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Superior facilities for 
MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpassed for beauty and health- 
fulness. Session begins September 10, 1884. 
Send for a E. 5. ee ae D.D., President. 





Boston, Mass. 


PREPARA’ r ION FOR HARVARD, OXFORD, 
Cambridge (Eng.), and for Ladies’ Colleges, 

By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Seven pupils prepared by separate 
personal instruction ; three, as members of the family 

Five of Dr. H.’s pupils have graduated from Sereesa this year, 
all creditably, two in honors, one in high honors in Classics, an- 
other with honors in Philosophy. Two of these five — Mr. W. D. 
Sirsa and Mr. Kicuarp F. Howe — are of families well known in 
Chicago, and freely permit reference. Another late pupil, of the 
class of 1886, has been awarded the “* Highest Junior Classical 
Honors.” Spanish will in future be carefully taught. 

For circulars, address, E. R. HUMPHREYS, t1.p., 

129 West Chester Park, Boston. 

Dr. H. and his Assistants will read with pupils during ten weeks 

of the vacation, 











WEBSTER’S - 
Unabridged Dictionary 


IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING, 
Now supplied, at small additional cost, with Dentson’s 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
“The greatest improvement in book-making that has 
been made in a hundred years.” 
‘““A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it con- 
tains, is believed to be the largest volume published. 

It has 3,000 more Words than any other American 
Dictionary, and nearly three times the number of 
Engravings. 

“It is an ever-present and reliable schoolmaster to the whole 
family.’’—S. S. Herald 

THE STANDARD. 

Webster is Standard Authority with U. S. Supreme 
Court, and in the U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools 
in Thirty-six States, and by over Fifty College Presi- 
dents. 

WARMLY INDORSED BY 
such high authorities as 
GEO. BANCROFT, R. W. EMERSON, 
WM. H. PRESCOTT, JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
WELLS. 


JOHN L. MOTLEY, 
FITZ-G. HALLECK, 


WM. T. HARRIS, ‘ KEMP P. BATTLE. 


“It has all along kept a leading place, and the New Edition 
brings it fairly up to date.”"—London Times, June, 1882. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





PRINTED By A. G. 


NEWELL, CHICAGO. 





